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A SKETCH OF ROBERT MORRISON, D. D. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


HINA comprises one-fourth of the area and 

/ one-third of the inhabitants of our globe. 
For ages she has had her imperial dominion, her 
opulent cities, populous provinces, her philosophy, 
literature, and printing. 

Physically ara mentally, the Chinese are a su- 
perior recs. They possess muscular frames and 
are endowed with great powers of endurance. 
They are industrious, and not wanting in enter- 
prise whenever opportunity occurs for its exercise. 
Nor are they wanting in ingenuity. The inven- 
tion of paper and printing, of the compass, of 
spectacles to aid the vision, of gunpowder, and of 
other arts, was original, and prior to any knowl- 
edge of them in Europe. Their civilization an- 
tedates that of Europe. And, indeed, if we may 
credit the well-authenticated statements of those 
who have studied most thoroughly their charac- 
ter and history. Ata period when the nations 
of Europe felt interest in little except mutual 
slaughter; when every castle on the Rhine was a 





out the empire by the Chinese Government. 

But there is apother characteristic ascribed to 
them by the same authority. Tartar domination, 
with its Gorgon eye, has petrified first their civ- 
ilization and then the entire moral character of 
the people, till it has acquired the rigidity and 
coldness of a stone. Also by its cold metaphys- 
ical selfishness, and its absence of a God holy, 
benign, and ever ready to hear and answer 
prayer, the religion of China has made its peo- 
ple cunning, rapacious, deceitful, sensual, and 
heartless. Such is China, and such has she been 
for ages. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, at the beginning 
of the present century, she was almost unknown 
to the Christian world. The Travels of Marco 
Polo and* Macartney’s Embassy had attracted 
some attention; ships had also visited Canton and 
Macao for commercial purposes; but beyond that 
the whole country was one vast and mysterious 


"terra incognita, from which the European and the 
, American were excluded, both by the strange 


| acter of the government. 


robber’s den, and the very barons of England | 
were little better than high-born ruffians—the | 


Chinese were pursuing the arts of a peaceful cul- 
ture; were intersecting their “flowery land” with 
canals and elaborate highroads; were building por- 
celain pagodas; were suspending in the air gar- 
dens full of delicious fruits and rare exotics; 
were manufacturing the most exquisite fabrics of 


silk and cotton, as well as objects ingenious or — 


beautiful in ivory, silver, and stone. 
within the last generation that the descent of 
solid bodies, or meteorites, from the firmament, 
has become a recognized fact among the learned; 


but it is a remarkable circumstance, and shows — 
the early intelligence and observant haliits of this ) 


singular people, that for centuries a careful regis- 
VoL. XVI.—45 


It is only | 
"elder inthe Church. He was strict in the relig- 


language of the people, and the anomalous char- 
The first foothold ob- 
tained by.a Protestant missionary in the empire 
was in 1807, or hardly one-half century ago. 


_ That missionary was the celebrated Robert Mor- 


rison. 

He was born at Moorpeth, England, Jafittary 
5, 1782; but his parents removed to Newcastle 
when he was about three years of age, and here 
his childhood and youth were passed. His 
father was a Scotchman, and by trade a last- 
maker. He was a God-fearing man, and an 


ious education of his children, taking pains to 
teach them the catechism, and encourage them 
to commit portions of the Bible to memory. 
While a boy, Robert excelled in these exercises, 
and at an early age was able to repeat with entire 
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accuracy various portions of the sacred volume, 
and among them the one hundred and nine- 
teenth Psalm. 
of education with a view to his employment in 
his father’s business. We have seen it stated 
somewhere that in his boyhood he was unable 
to make much progress in learning, though be 
studied hard, and that his mind was slow to ex- 
pand. On the other hand Dr. Burder, who was 
an early companion and schoolmate, says that “in 
early life his mind displayed indications of activ- 
ity and habits of reflection.” This representa- 
tion is strongly corroborated by the facts men- 
tioned above, as well as by his whole subsequent 
career. 

A sort of traditionary tale about young Morri- 
son’s introduction to the Sunday school, has ob- 
tained wide credence as well as circulation. It is 
on this wise : 

“The superintendent saw a young lady come 
into the school; he went to her and asked if she 
would like to be a teacher. 

“*If you have a class for me,’ she replied. 

“*T have none; but how would you like to go 
out into the street and get one? 

“At first she hesitated, but finally consented, 
went out and found a company of ragged, dirty 
boys, and persuaded them to come and form a 
class. The superintendent told the boys that if 
they would come to his home he would give 
them each a suit of clothes. «, 

“ Next Sabbath she found two there, but young 
Morrison was missing. She sought kim, found 
the truant, and brought him back with difficulty. 
The next Sabbath it was just so again, and so the 
third Sabbath. After the fourth Sabbath, at the 
monthly meeting, she reported that she could no 
longer feel responsible for him. The superin- 
tendent, however, exhorted her once more to try 
to save him. At last she replied, 

“*Whay, sir, the suit of clothes you gave him 
is all ragged and torn.’ 

“*Well, if you go, I'll give him another suit 
if he will come to school.’ 

‘so next Sabbath she hunted him up, and in- 
duced her truant boy to return once more. He 
called upon the superintendent the next week 
and got his suit of clothes; but lo! the next Sab- 
bath he was again among the missing; and so it 
proved again and agaip, for four weeks more; so 
at the next monthly meeting she reported how 
unsuccessful she had been, ‘I must give him 
up.’ 

“The superintendent said, ‘Why, it is hard to 
give him up and let him go to ruin” He ex- 
horted the lady then to try it one month longer. 





She begged to be excused. ‘Why, that second 
suit you gave him has shared the fate of the 


He also received the rudiments | first.’ 


“Well, well, never mind, if you will go and 
try it again, I will give him a third suit.’ 

“So she went and brought the boy back for 
the three following Sabbaths; but on the fourth 
Sabbath she found, to her surprise, little Morrison 
there of his own accord; and from that time on 
he became a most interesting scholar.” 

Every presumption is against this beautiful 
story. The character of his father and mother, 
the religious education he received, his own early 
development in religious knowledge, and espe- 
cially the fact that no mention is ever made of it 
by himself, nor in the authentic memoir of him 
published by his wife ofter his death, render the 
story highly improbable. Nor has it, so far as 
we know, any authentication beyond vague 
rumor. 

The blessing of God accompanied the instruc- 
tions he received from his parents, and at the age 
of seventeen he was brought, in his own lan- 
guage, “to rest his soul on Jesus Christ for salva- 
tion.” The desire of self-improvement now be- 
came strong and controlling. He was at this 
time an apprentice to his father, and worked 
from twelve to fourteen hours a day. Nothing 
daunted by his embarrassments, he had his bed 
removed to the shop, and thus acquired time and 
quiet for study. From the scanty pittance given 
him by his father, he saved money enough to 
pay a teacher of Latin. The only time he had 
for study was before six in the morning and after 
seven or eight in the evening. Yet he not only 
acquired Latin, but made himself master of vari- 
ous branches of useful knowledge. 

But a study and an oratory were not the only 
purposes subserved by the rude carpenter’s shop. 
It was a bethel_for prayer. At the close of the 
week, it was carefully swept and prepared for the 
“praying society,” of which he was an active 
member, and which was accustomed to hold 
weekly prayer meetings. He was also active in 
visiting the sick and the poor, and weekly a por- 
tion of his scanty earnings was contributed to 
their relief. His reputation for sound sense and 
deep piety was great, not only in his own home, 
where he often conducted the devotions of the 
family, but through all his neighborhood. 

He soon began to feel his heart drawn toward 
the missionary work. Referring to a period two 
years after his conversion, and when he was nine- 
teen years of age, he says, “I was filled with an 
ardent dggire to serve the Lord Jesus, and the 
spiritual interests of fellow-men. It was then I 
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formed the design of engaging as a missionary, 
though I saw no probability of ever having it 
fulfilled. The crying necessity for missionaries 
dwelt upon my mind. I prayed to the Lord to dis- 
pose me to that which was well-pleasing in his 
sight; and, if agreeable to his will, to fulfill the 
desires of my heart.” Thus did this extraordi- 
nary young man begin to display that tenacity 
of purpose, that indomitable energy and industry, 
and that unbending perseverance, which after- 
ward enabled him to overcome the difficulties 
encountered in mastering the Chinese language, 
and to devote a long and laborious life to his one 
great work—the redemption of China. 

Having formed the determination to devote 
himself to the missionary work, his next care 
was a personal preparation for it. He was con- 
vinced, to use his own language, that “noth- 
ing was to be done without learning.” <Ac- 
cordingly, he immediately sought admission 
into the Theological Seminary at Hoxton, which 
he entered when twenty-one years of age. Here 
he remained about two years, pursuing his 
studies with exemplary diligence, and concilia- 
ting, by his ardent piety and devotedness, the 
confidence and attachment both of his instructers | 
and associates. From Hoxton he was transferred 
to the Missionary College, under Dr. Bogue, at 
Gosport. About this time the directors of the 
London Missionary Society resolved to make an 
effort to establish a mission in China; and their 





choice immediately fell upon young Morrison. 
He hailed the invitation with joy. But sacrifices 
were to be made even at the threshold. His 
father’s consent was hardly obtained; the young 
lady to whom he was engaged to be married re- 
fused to accompany him; and no one could be 
induced to become his colaborer, so that he was 
compelled to go forth alone. Yet none of these 
things moved him. 

Special preparation was required for this new 





and untried field. And at once, with the same | 
vigor of spirit and strength of will with which he | 
had mastered Latin in the carpenter’s shop, by 
taking the hours from slumber, he set about 
the new studies that now demanded his attention. 


He spent fifteen months in London, studying 
medicine, astronomy, and other sciences, the | 
knowledge of which would be useful to him in 
his foreign field. Here he found a young Chi- 
nese, and under his tuition entered upon the study 
of the language. At that time there was a map- | 
uscript Chinese version of the New Testament in | 
the British Museum, and a manuscript Latin and 
Chinese Dictionary in the possession of the Royal 
Society of London. Access to these was granted 


to young Morrison; and the moment he could 
write the Chinese character, he commenced 
transcribing them—which herculean labor, word 
for word, he accomplished in a few months. 

An interesting incident, founded upon these 
labors, occurred in 1824. Mr. Morrison was then 
on a visit to London, and at a public meeting 
presented his Chinese version of the Bible. The 
celebrated and philanthropic Mr. Butterworth 
then came forward, and with much emotion re- 
lated the following anecdote: 

“It is now many years ago that, in visiting the 
library of the British Museum, I frequently saw 
a young man who appeared to be deeply oc- 
eupied in his studies. The book he was reading 
appeared to be ina language and character totally 
unknown to me. My curiosity was awakened, 
and, apologizing to him for the liberty I was 
taking, I ventured to ask what was the language 
that engaged so much of his attention? 

“«The Chinese,’ he modestly replied. 

“*And do you understand the language? I 
said. 

“*T am trying to understand it,’ he added; 
‘but it is attended with singular difficulty.’ 

“*And what may be your object,’ I asked, ‘in 
studying a language so proverbially difficult of 
attainment, and considered to be even insuperable 
to European talent and industry?’ 

“*T can scarcely define my motives,’ he re- 
marked, ‘AlJl that I know is that my mind is 
powerfully wrought upon by some strong and 
indescribable impulse; and if the language be 
capable of being surmounted by human zeal and 
perseverance I mean to make the experiment. 
What may be the final result time only can de- 
velop.’ ” 

On the 8th of January, 1807, Mr. Morrison 
being then just twenty-five years and one day of 
age, was ordained in Scotch Church, and sol- 
emnly set apart as minister of the Gospel to the 
heathen. And on the 31st of the same month 
he sailed for his distant field of labor. 

At this-period the East India Company would 
not allow, strange as it may seem, a missionary 
to set foot in their territories. It was therefore 
apprehended that this Company would throw ob- 
stacles in the way of his going ta@hina, He, in con- 


| sequence, determined to sail Gye way of Amer- 
| ica. While in New York, Mr. Morrison was one 
| day in the counting-room of a commercial house 


arranging his business matters, when he encoun- 
tered a man of the world, who did not disguise 
the light esteem in which he held the projected 
missionary enterprise. With a sort of sardonic 
grin, he said: “And so, Mr. Morrison, you really 
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expect that you will make an impression upon 
the idolatry of the great Chinese empire?” 

“No, sir,’ said Mr. Morrison with more than 
his usual sternness, “I expect God will.” 

The man of money was silenced, and Mr. 
Morrison completed his arrangements for the 
voyage. The Trident, in which he had obtained 
a passage, sailed from New York, May 12, 1807; 
touched at Macao on the 4th of the following 
September, and on the evening of the 7th reached 
Canton, the place of his destination. 

Mr. Morrison looked upon his mission as in- 
volving an exile from his country and home for 
life. As the receding shores of his native land 
faded from his vision, he said: “Should I be 
ashamed to acknowledge that the silent tear, un- 
seen, stole down my cheek, as the summit of the 
distant hill, mingling with the clouds, receded 
from my view? and, the eye unable to dis- 
tinguish it, that the endearments of maternal 
care—my father’s house—beloved friends and 
Christian society—objects and delights to be seen 
and enjoyed no more, rushed in upon my mind, 
and cast a momentary damp over my spirits?” 

The following incident—though we have heard 
it attributed to another person—is recorded as hav- 
ing occurred the first night of his stay in New 
York: “He was placed in the apartment usually 
occupied by his host and hostess, where in a crib 
their little child had already gone to sleep. 
Awaking in the morning, she turned as usual 
to talk to her mother; but seeing a stranger 
where she expected to find her parents, she 
roused herself with a look of alarm, and fixing 
her eyes steadily on his face, she inquired, 

“*Man, do you pray to God? 

“*O yes, my dear! was the reply, ‘every day: 
God is my best friend.’ She then laid her head 
upon the pillow and fell asleep.” , 

His situation and feelings after his arrival at 
the scene of his labors, are best told in his own 
languege: “From China, dear Henry, [Rev. 
Henry Forster Burder, afterward D. D.,] I now 
address you. Since you heard of me, I have 
changed my situation half the circumference of 
the globe. The good hand of God has preserved 
me in all the varied climes through which he has 
led me. Our Godpunlike the gods of this and 
other heathen n s, is the God of the whole 
earth. To tell you, dear brother, that I have, in 
passing through the mighty waters, begn some- 
times in fear—that I have sometimes been de- 
pressed, and again have experienced the joy of 
God’s salvation—would be telling you nothing 


but what, my circumstances considered, you | 


would naturally suppose. However, I bless the 


Lord, that in every varied situation, and in every 
varied frame of mind, he has been a present help; 
and the work of our Lord Jesus Christ has been 
the rejoicing of my heart. 

“T now live with American gentlemen at Can- 
ton. I have two rooms—I am quite retired. I 
have a Chinese boy, and from him I endeavor to 
learn phrases in the common spoken language of 
Canton. As to my great design, the idolatrous 
rites of every passing day strongly prove its ne- 
cessity; and, whatever outward appearances may 
be, the promises of our God furnish the great- 
est possible encouragement. Remember at the 
throne of grace him who is, through Jesus 
Christ, yours most affectionately.” 

His first ardent labor was the acquisition of the 
sphinx-like language of the race among whom 
he had come to labor and suffer. So incessant 
was his application, that in one year and a half 
he acquired a more thorough knowledge of the 
language, and better idiomatic fluency in its use, 
than had been attained by the longest resident. 
He also made himself master of Chinese opin- 
ions, prejudices, and modes of thought. At first 
his position was very difficult and precarious. 
He encountered the jealousy of the Portuguese 
priests at Macao, the dislike and contempt of the 
European traders, and the enmity of the Chinese. 
Every obstacle was thrown in his way to prevent 
him from acquiring the language; it was deemed 
a crime and a disgrace for a native to teach the 
language of “the flowery clime” to a stranger, or 
even to sell him Chinese books. At the end of 
two years his superiority had compelled the 
homage even of those who had esteemed lightly 
the objects of his mission; and he was appointed 
translator to the East India Company, with a 
salary of $2,500 per year. While this added to 
his labor and responsibility, it also gave him posi- 
tion and influence. 

On the 20th of February, 1809, Mr. Morrison 
became united in marriage to Miss Mary Morton, 
the daughter of an Irish gentleman, residing at 
Macao. Seven months later, he wrote again to 
his friend: “I have much reason, dear brother, to 
be thankful to the Lord, who, since the day I left 
you, has continued to watch over me with pater- 
nal care. He has graciously sustained me in the 
midst of trials from without, and evil propensi- 
ties from my own corrupt heart. When I have 
fallen, he has raised me up again. If I have 
been devoted to my great object, to God our 
Savior be all the praise. It was a fixed principle 
with me, that to overcome the difficulties in ac- 
quiring the Chinese language, the utmost atten- 
| tion was requisite. The Lord granted me a con- 
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siderable portion of health, and gave success to 
my labors. I can now converse in Chinese a 
little, both in the vulgar and in the Mandarin 
tongue, and can translate from the language and 
into it, in an imperfect manner. I do not apolo- 
gize for saying these things, my brother, or sup- 
pose, for a moment, that it is ‘trespassing on 
your time,’ as you mention you fear you will be 
doing. My time, and yours also, is precious; but 
time that is spent in reading, or in filling up 
Christian correspondence, I do not consider lost 
time. I have not the privilege of Christian soci- 
ety, and if Christians at home do but seem to for- 
get me, you will readily believe that it is not 
grateful to my feelings. It is not so; but if it 
should, why complain? The Lord remembers me! 

“My labors furnish nothing of interesting an- 
ecdote. I sit from morning to night reading the 
books of Kung-fu-tsi—Confucius—or drawing 
the multiform character of the Chinese. The 
history of one day is that of the past year. 

“My beloved Mary took part with me in this 
dry and irksome task, till a late indisposition laid 
her aside from study. Her success was consider- 
able. She could write with the Chinese pencil 
much better than could be expected for the time; 
and, moreover, she attended to the tuition of a 
heathen boy. Butthe Lord laid upon us the rod 
of affliction, which has interrupted the comfort 
and labors of my beloved Mary. She has no 
mother, or sister, or friend, within thousands and 
thousands of miles. She forsook them all! 

“T have been attending, as health and other 
avocations would permit, to my dictionary and 
grammar of the Chinese language. When they 
will be finished, I can not say. I sometimes 
translate from the book of Genesis into Chinese. 
Out of Chinese I have translated part of the four 
books of Kung-fu-tsi. I have had a great number 
of official papers to translate for the Company since 
I have filled the office of Chinese translator. I 
have none yet, who, from among the heathen, 
are turned from Satan to God. Pray that the 
Holy Spirit may effect this great change on the 
hearts of many. Continue to write to me, and 
believe me most affectionately yours in the faith 
of our Lord Jesus, and in the hope of eternal 
life through him.” 

It has been well said that “ Morrison was not 
content to be wise for himself. In conquering 
the language for his own use, he determined to 
leave the gate open for his followers.” In four 
years he completed his Chinese Grammar. But 


the great work of his life, the gigantic monu- | 


ment of his scholarship and his indefatigable in- 
dustry, was his Chinese and English Dictionary. 





He commenced its publication about the year 
1813, but it was not completed till 1821. It 
comprised six great quartos; and the entire ex- 
pense of publication, amounting to fifteen thou- 
sand pounds, was defrayed by the East India 
Company. 

Simultaneously with this gigantic work, aided 
by his friend and coadjutor, Mr. Milne, he was 
translating the entire Scriptures into the Chinese 
language. Dr. Burder says: “Aware of the un- 
speakable importance of accuracy of knowledge 
in the translation of the word of God, every 
reflective mind must value such an evidence of 
competency for the performance of the grand un- 
dertaking, to which Dr. Morrison had consecrated 
his life—the translation of the sacred Scriptures 
into the language of China. Of this primary ob- 
ject of his mission, he never lost sight for a sin- 
gle moment. To its successful achievement, he 
regarded the preparation of his grammar and 
dictionary as subservient and auxiliary; and 
there is also every reason to believe, that his 
engagements as interpreter and translator to the 
Company, added considerably to his facilities of 
obtaining an accurate and complete acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of this remarkable language.” 

The translation and publication of this great 
work occupied him about twelve years; but its 
completion placed the treasures of the sacred 
volume within the reach of one-third of the in- 
habitants of the globe, to whom these had been 
absolutely inaccessible through untold genera- 
tions. 

The scholar, with astonishment will inquire, 
how such an amount of labor could possibly be 
compressed within so short a period. A few 
facts will solve this mystery. In the first place, 
Mr. Morrison felt a soul-absorbing interest in the 
work; it occupied his thoughts by day and by 
night. He possessed indefatigable determination 
of will, unwearied industry of application, and 
almost unequaled powers of endurance. He 
allowed no waste of time, and no abstraction 
from his devoted pursuit. He even told his fam- 
ily, while engaged upon his dictionary, not to 
send him the newspapers, as he had not time to 





read them. 

| The necessity of an Anglo-Qbinese college was 
| now realized [by him;] and for the establish- 
| ment of one at Moracca, Dr. Morrison contributed 
| from his own funds five thousand dollars, and five 
hundred dollars a year for its support. Another 
| benevolent individual contributed four thousand 
| dollars; two thousand, five hundred dollars were 
pee in Canton, and the London Missionary 
| Society contributed two thousand, five hundred 
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dollars for the same object—-in all fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

At length, after an absence of seventeen years, 
Dr. Morrison, in 1824, revisited his native land. 
The immediate occasion of his visit was the 
death of his wife, who had left to his care two 
orphaned children. He was every-where honored 
as the hero of a noble and victorious conflict. 
Christian assemblies greeted him with tears of 
joyful sympathy; the learned and the noble 
alike did him homage. After spending two 
years in England, he sailed again for China, ac- 
companied by his second wife, whom he had 
married a short time before, and his two chil- 
dren. Here he continued his missionary work 
till he rested from his labors, August 1, 1834, at 
the age of fifty-two. We can not conclude this 
already protracted sketch in a more fitting man- 
ner than by the portraiture drawn by his friend 
and early companion, Dr. Burder: “ The disinter- 
estedness of Dr. Morrison was above all praise, 
and it was associated with strong confidence in 
God. Neither for himself nor for his family did 
he seek the affluence, or even the competence, 
after which, in his situation, most persons would 
have aspired, and probably not without success. 
In a letter written after his return to China, to 
the writer of this sketch, he makes some striking 
remarks on things eternal, and then says: 

“* How I shall be situated in temporal affairs, is 
a question which hangs in suspense. But there 
is a Friend—nay, more, a Father, in heaven. I 
will not fear. I have cast all my cares upon 
Him, who will never, never leave us—no, never, 
never forsake us. Glory be to God on high! 

“Tt was a source of sincere and warrantable 
gratification to Dr. Morrison, after the early part 
of his missionary career, to be in the receipt of so 
liberal a remuneration from the East India Com- 
pany, as to be independent of support from the 
finances of the Missionary Society. Although 
grants for special purposes were occasionally 
made, with a readiness which proceeded on a 
just appreciation of his laborious, self-denying, 
and successful services, yet the saving to the 
Society, by his not requiring a salary, must have 
amounted to several thousand pounds. If this 
be calculated in connection with his munificent 
gifts to the Malacca College, his liberality at 
Sincapore, his extensive purchases of books 
for missionary purposes, and his well-known 
hospitality to the friends of missions, it will 
appear probable that Dr. Morrison was a pe- 
cuniary contributor to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, to the extent of no less than ten thou- 
sand pounds! 





“His mind, his heart, and his strength, were 
all embarked in the Chinese mission. It was the 
one object of his life; and it was prosecuted with 
an ardor, a patience, a quietness, a confidence, 
and a perseverance, never, perhaps, surpassed. 
In combination with all these qualities, there was 
another, which is but seldom the associate of dis- 
tinguished zeal. It was his singular discretion. 
He had studied well the character of the people 
among whom he desired to propagate the Gospel 
of Christ. He knew their contempt for foreign- 
ers; their jealousy of the English; their hatred 
of innovation; and while he would not disguise 
or compromise one principle of Christian faith, 
or Christian practice, he was solicitous to guard 
against every thing in spirit, in temper, and in 
demeanor, which might have excited an unnec- 
essary prejudice, or erected an additional barrier 
against the progress of Christianity. 

“In addition to this rapid delineation of Dr. 
Morrison’s character, one other feature must be 
traced, and one which will be distinctly recog- 
nized by those who knew him best. With all 
his well-known firmness of principle, there was 
united a warmth of attachment to his personal 
friends, and a tenderness of feeling toward his 
endeared relatives, of which those who were not 
conversant with him in private life, might 
scarcely be prepared to form an adequate concep- 


tion. In his domestic circle he appeared to high 
advantage. The tenderness of his sympathies in 


the nearest of all relations, the gentleness, and 
often the playfulness of his affectionate inter- 
course with his children in their early years, and 
the kindness of this consideration for those who 
were employed in his service, called forth at once 
the love, the respect, and the confidence of all 
under his roof. The husband, the father, the 
master, were not merged, but displayed in the 
missionary. In all his relations he was the Chris- 
tian—spiritual in mind, devotional in habits, gen- 
erous in feeling, disinterested in motive, persever- 
ing in effort, holy in life, peaceful in death, and 
now, it can not be doubted, blessed in heaven 
under the approving smile of the Lord he loved 
and honored. ‘Heaven—the believer’s home’— 
was the subject of a sermon which he wrote— 
but never preached—about forty days before his 
death. In a letter, written a short time before 
his departure, he expressed ‘his apprehension 
that his work was finished, and his gratitude to 
God for what he had been permitted to accom- 
plish for the Redeemer’s cause.’ He had been 
for some time in a state of declining health, 
which was aggravated by the heat of the weather 
at the time of Lord Napier's arrival at Macao. 
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His illness was greatly increased by the fatigue 
he encountered, and by exposure to heavy rain, 
in accompanying Lord Napier to Canton. There, 
after a week of debility and exhaustion, sustained 
with exemplary patience, and a tranquil hope of 
approaching glory, on the first of August he ex- 
pired in the arms of his eldest son, and entered 
on the ‘blessedness of the dead who die in the 
Lord, who rest from their labors, and whose work 
shall follow them.’ 

“Under the painful pressure of a loss sus- 
tained, not by the Chinese mission only, but by 
the entire Church of Christ, and by the world at 
large, it is soothing and consolatory to think, that 
such a man is succeeded by such a son; not only 
occupying his station in his official appointment 
at Canton, but also bearing resemblance to his 
honored and lamented father, in character and in 
spirit, in missionary ardor, and in devotedness 
to his Savior and his God. Blessed be God, that 
the mantle of Elijah appears to have fallen on 
Elisha. May even a double portion of heavenly 
influence descend on the survivor!” 

Half a century, lacking one month, has now 
elapsed since the first Protestant missionary to 
China was solemnly set apart for this self-deny- 
ing and perilous work. During the twenty-seven 
years of his missionary labor, he paved the way 
to the ultimate Christianization of China. The 
retrospect of half a century is full of cheering 
omens. Already the laborers multiply. More 
than one hundred missionaries from England and 
America are now consecrating that clime to mis- 
sionary toil; and fifty or sixty natives have been 
raised up to preach Christ, and to teach from 
house to house. Scores of native youth, of both 
sexes, have been educated in the mission schools; 
the press is beginning to exert its power upon 
the intellect and the heart of the Chinese; old 
prejudices are beginning to work off; the people 
are beginning to look out upon the world; and 
different parts of the empire are becoming acces- 
sible to the messenger of Christ. The field is 
evidently whitening. O Lord, hasten the full- 
ness of the harvest; and let the ingathering be 


glorious and abundant! 
a we 


THE SINCERE MAN. 

A SINCERE man is not gilded, but gold; nota 
splendid and burnished plating outside, to cover 
some baser metal within, but all the way through 
to the heart what he outwardly appears to be. 
Would a man be sincere with others, he must 
first be sincere with himself. 





THE CONTRAST—INTELLIGENC 
AND BEAUTY. 


BY W. 8. BAIRD. 
’T was sunset—yet the lingering rays 
Of twilight had not ceased to tinge ; 
The fleecy clouds, as sluggishly, 
By zephyrs gently fanned, they moved 
Upon the bosom of the air. 
’T was sunset, when Intelligence— 
With lofty mien and a firm tread— 
And Beauty smiling at his side, 
And artfully attired, went forth 
To inhale the cool and balmy air, 
And banquet on the luxuries 
Which their munificence supplies 
In rich profuseness. Beauty, blithe 
And gay, trips o’er the verdant lawn 
Enchantingly, for she is fair— 
Surpassing fair—ay, lovely too. 
Her peerless symmetry of form; 
The soft dark eye, and rosy cheek;.- 
Her gay, bewitching smile; her grace 
In action; dignity, when still— 
All, all portray her loveliness, 
And bid the world not wonder that 
Before the shrine of Beauty, Greece 
In arms did worship “ nine long years.” 
In Reason’s eye, Intelligence 
Hath charms far more attractive—charms 
Of priceless worth—yet little prized 
In Fancy’s view. Intelligence 
Hath gems that sparkle, pearls that ne’er 
Shall fade, yet lie from vulgar gaze 
Cencealed. He’s loveliest when he speaks; 
While Beauty charms the most when least 
Loquacious. Beauty most attracts the sight; 
Intelligence the judgment more. 
One stamps her image on the eye; 
The other on the heart—the soul. 
One pleases; other pleases and instructs, 
Intelligence is thoughtful—sage; 
At times e’en melancholy—sad; 
But always chaste and dignified. 
Both love to walk abroad and view 
The works of nature—one to admire; 
The other to philosophize. 
The one for pleasure wanders forth; 
The other for instruction—truth. 
That, seeking present fame, doth paint 
For time; this for eternity. 
As life declines, the charms and fires 
Of Beauty fade and die; at death 
Intelligence begins to live. 
One sinks to dust; the other springs 
To life, and quick “ returns to God.” 
Beauty shall molder in the grave; 
Intelligence, instinct with life, 
And stamped with immortality, 
Shall rise above the wrecks of time, 
And spend a vast eternity 
Of rapturous joy or conscious pain. 
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A THRILLING ADVENTURE IN THE POLAR 
REGIONS. 


R. KANE’S party having attained to a north 
latitude of about eighty degrees, he sent a 
division forward to make a deposit of provisions, 
preparatory to a grand effort to penetrate still 
nearer the pole. 

Every thing, he says, looked promising, and 
we were only waiting for intelligence that our 
advance party had deposited its provisions in 
safety to begin our transit of the bay. Except a 
few sledge-lashings, and some trifling accouter- 
ments to finish, all was ready. 

We were at work cheerfully, sewing away at 
the skins of some moccasins, by the blaze of our 
lamps, when, toward midnight, we heard the 
noise of steps above, and the next moment Son- 
tag, Ohlsen, and Petersen came down into the 
cabin. Their manner startled me even more 
than their unexpected appearance on board. 
They were swollen and haggard, and hardly 
able to speak. 

Their story was a fearful one. They had left 
their companions in the ice, risking their own 
lives to bring us the news—Brooks, Baker, Wil- 
son, and Pierre were all lying frozen and dis- 
abled. Where? They could not tell—some- 
where in among the hummocks to the north and 
east; it was drifting heavily round ghem when 
they parted. Irish Tom had staid by to feed 
and care for the others; but the chances were 
sorely against them. It was in vain to question 
them further. They had evidently traveled a 
great distance, for they were sinking with fatigue 
and hunger, and could hardly be rallied enough 
to tell us the direction in which they had come. 

My first impulse was to move on the instant 
with an unincumbered party—a rescue, to be 
effective or even hopeful, could not be too 
prompt. Whatpr essed on my mind most was, 
where the sufferers were to be looked for among 
the drifts. Ohlsen seemed to have his faculties 
rather more at command than his associates, and 
I thought that he might assist us as a guide; but 
he was sinking with exhaustion, and if he went 
with us we must carry him. 

There was not a moment to be lost, While 
some were still busy with the new-comers, and 
getting ready a hasty meal, others were rigging 
out the “Little Willie” with a buffalo-cover, a 
small tent, and a package of pemmican; and, as 
soon as we could hurry through our arrange- 
ments, Ohlsen was strapped on in a fur bag, his 
legs wrapped in dog-skins and eider-down, and 


we were off upon the ice. Our party consisted 





of nine men and myself. We carried only the 
clothes on our backs. The thermometer stood 
at —46°, seventy-eight degrees below the freez- 
ing-point. 

A well-known peculiar tower of ice, called by 
the men the “ Pinnacly Berg,’ served as our first 
land-mark; other icebergs of colossal size, which 
stretched in long beaded lines across the bay, 
helped to guide us afterward; and it was not till 
we had traveled for sixteen hours that we began 
to lose our way. 

We knew that our lost companions must be 
somewhere in the area before us, within a radius 
of forty miles. Mr. Ohlsen, who had been for 
fifty hours without rest, fell asleep as soon as we 
began to move, and awoke now with unequivocal 
signs of mental disturbance. It became evident 
that he had lost the bearing of the icebergs, 
which in form and color endlessly repeated 
themselves; and the uniformity of the vast field 
of snow utterly forbade the hope of local land- 
marks. 

Pushing ahead of the party, and clambering 
over some rugged ice-piles, I came to a long 
level floe, which I thought might probably have 
attracted the eyes of weary men in circumstances 
like our own. It was a light conjecture; but it 
was enough to turn the scale, for there was no 
other to balance it. I gave orders to abandon 
the sledge, and disperse in search of foot-marks. 
We raised our tent, placed our pemmican in 
cache, except a small allowance for each man to 
carry on his person; and poor Ohlsen, now just 
able to keep his legs, was liberated from his 
bag. The thermometer had fallen by this time 
to —49°.3, and the wind was setting in sharply 
from the north-west. It was out of the question 
to halt; it required brisk exercise to keep us from 
freezing. I could not even melt ice for water; 
and, at these temperatures, any resort to snow for 
the purpose of allaying thirst, was followed by 
bloody lips and tongue; it burnt like caustic. 

It was indispensable then that we should move 
on, looking out for traces as we went. Yet when 
the men were ordered to spread themselves, so as 
tomultiply the chances, though they all obeyed 
heartily, some painful impress of solitary danger, 
or perhaps it may have been the varying config- 
uration of the ice-field, kept them closing up 
continually into a single group. The strange 
manner in which some of us were affected I now 
attributed as much to shattered nerves as to the di- 
rect influence of the cold. Men like M’Gary and 
Bonsall, who had stood out our severest marchesy 
were seized with trembling-fits and short breath; 
and, in spite of all my efforts to keep up an 
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example of sound bearing, I fainted twice on the 
snow. 

We had been nearly eighteen hours out with- 
out water or food, when a new hope cheered us. 
I think it was Hans, our Esquimaux hunter, who 
thought he saw a broad sledge-track. The drift 
had nearly effaced it, and we were some of us 
doubtful at first whether it was not one of those 
accidental rifts which the gales make in the sur- 
face-snow. But, as we traced it on to the deep 
snow among the hummocks, we were led to foot- 
steps; and, following these with religious care, 
we at last came in sight of a small American flag 
fluttering from a hummock, and lower down a 
little Masonic banner hanging from a tent-pole, 
hardly above the drift. It was the camp of our 
disabled comrades; we reached it after an un- 
broken march of twenty-one hours. 

The little tent was nearly covered. I was not 
among the first to come up; but, when I reached 
the tent-curtain, the men were standing in silent 
file on each side of it. With more kindness and 
delicacy of feeling than is often supposed to be- 
long to sailors, but which is almost characteristic, 
they intimated their wish that I should go in 
alone. As I crawled in, and, coming upon the 
darkness, heard before me the burst of welcome 
gladness that came from the four poor fellows 
stretched on their backs, and then for the first 
time the cheer on the outside, my weakness 
and my gratitude together almost overcome me. 
“They had expected me: they were sure I 
would come!” 

We were now fifteen souls; the thermometer 
seventy-five degrees below the freezing-point; 
and our sole accommodation a tent barely able 
to contain eight persons: more than half our 
party were obliged to keep from freezing by 
walking outside while the others slept. We 
could not halt long. Each of us took a turn of 
two hours’ sleep; and we prepared for our home- 
ward march. 

We took with us nothing but the tent, furs to 
protect the rescued party, and food for a journey 
of fifty hours. Every thing else was abandoned. 
T'wo large buffaloabags, each made of four slans, 
were doubled up, so as to form a sort of sack, 
lined on each side by fur, closed at the bottom 
but opéned at the top. This was laid on the 
sledge} the tent, smoothly folded, serving as a 
floor. The sick, with their limbs sewed up care- 
fully in*teindeer-skins, were placed upon the bed 
buffalo-robes, in a half-reclining posture; other 
ins and blaiiket-bags were thrown above them; 
and the whole litter was lashed together so as to 
allow but a single opening opposite the mouth 


- 





for breathing. This necessary work cost us a 
great deal of time and effort; ‘but it was essential 
to the lives of the sufferers. It took us no less 
than four hours to strip and refresh them, and 
then to embale them in the manner I have de- 
scribed. Few of us escaped without frost-bitten 
fingers; the thermometer was at 55°.6 below 
zero, and a slight wind added to the severity of 
the cold. 

It was completed at last, however; all hands 
stood round; and, after repeating a short prayer, 
we set out on our retreat. It was fortunate in- 
deed that we were not inexperienced in sledging 
over the ice. A great part of our track lay 
among a succession of hummocks; some of them 
extending in long lines, fifteen and twenty feet 
high, and so uniformly steep that we had to turn 
them by a considerable deviation from our direct 
course; others that we forced our way through, 
far above our heads in hight, lying in parallel 
ridges, with the space between too narrow for the 
sledge to be lowered into it safely, and yet not 
wide enough for the runners to cross without the 
aid of ropes to stay them. These spaces too 
were generally choked with light snow, hiding 
the openings between the ice-fragments. They 
were fearful traps to disengage a limb from, for 
every man knew that a fracture or a sprain even 
would cost him his life. Besides all this, the 
sledge was top-heavy with its load: the maimed 
men could not bear to be lashed down tight 
enough to secure them against falling off. Not- 
withstanding our caution in rejecting every super 
fluous burden, the weight, including bags and 
tent, was eleven hundred pounds. 

And yet our march for the first six hours was 
very cheering. We made vigorous pulls and 
lifts nearly a mile an hour, and reached the new 
floes before we were absolutely weary. Our 
sledge sustained the trial admirably. Ohlsen, 
restored by hope, walked steadily at the leading- 
belt of the sledge-lines; and I began to feel cer- 
tain of reaching our half-way station of the day 
before, where we had left our tent. But we 
were still nine miles from it, when, almost with- 
out premonition, we all became aware of an 
alarming failure of our energies. 

I was of course familiar with the benumbed 
and almost lethargic sensation of extreme cold; 
and once, when exposed for some hours in the 
midwinter of Baftin’s Bay, I had experienced 
symptoms which I compared to the diffused par- 

is of the electro-galvanig shock. But I had 
e:: the sleepy comfort of freezing as something 
like the embellishment of romance. T had evi- 
dence now {o the contrary. 
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Bonsall and Morton, two of our stoutest men, 
came to me, begging permission to sleep. “They 
were not cold; the wind did not enter them now: 
a little sleep was all they wanted.” Presently 
Hans was found nearly stiff under a drift; and 
Thomas, bolt upright, had his eyes closed, and 
could hardly articulate. At last John Blake 
threw himself on the snow, and refused to rise. 
They did not complain of feeling cold; but it 
was in vain that I wrestled, boxed, ran, argued, 
jeered, or reprimanded; an immediate halt could 
not be avoided. 

We pitched our tent with much difficulty. 
Our hands were too powerless to strike a fire; we 
were obliged to do without water or food. Even 
the spirits—whisky—had been frozen at the 
men’s feet, under all the coverings. We put 
Bonsall, Ohlsen, Thomas, and Hans, with the 
other sick men, well inside the tent, and crowded 
in as many others as we could. Then, leaving 
the party in charge of Mr. M’Gary, with orders 
to come on after four hours’ rest, I pushed ahead 
with William Godfrey, who volunteered to be 
my companion. My aim was to reach the half- 
way tent, and thaw some ice and pemmican be- 
fore the others arrived. 

The floe was of level ice, and the walking ex- 
cellent. I can not tell how long it took us to 
make the nive miles; for we were in a strange 
sort of stupor, and had little apprehension of 
time. It was probably about four hours, We 
kept ourselves awake by imposing on each other 
a continued articulation of words; they must 
have been incoherent enough. I recall these 
hours as among the most wretched I have ever 
gone through; we were neither of us in our right 
senses, and retained a very confused recollection 
of what preceded our arrival at the tent. We 
both of us, however, remember a bear, who 
walked leisurely before us, and tore up as he 
went a jumper that Mr. M’Gary had providen- 
tially thrown off the day before. He tore it into 
shreds, and rolled it into a ball; but never of- 
fered to interfere with our progress. I remember 
this, and with it had a confused sentiment that our 
‘tent and buffalo-robes might probably share the 
same fate, Godfrey, with whom the memory 
of this day’s work may atone for many faults 
of a later time, had a better eye than myself; 
and, looking some miles ahead, he could see that 
our tent was undergoing the same unceremonious 
treatment. I thought I saw it too; but we were 
so drunken with the cold that we ni 
steadily, and, for aught I know, without quicket 
ing our pace. 

Probably our approach saved thescontents off 





the tent; for when we reached it the tent was 
uninjured, though the bear had overturned it, 
tossing the buffalo-robes and pemmican into the 
snow; we missed ouly a couple of blanket-bags, 
What we recollect, however, and perhaps ail we 
recollect, is, that we had great difficulty in raising 
it. We crawled into our reindeer sleeping-bags 
without speaking, and for the next three hours 
slept on in a dreamy but intense slumber. 
When I awoke my long beard was a mass of 
ice, frozen fast to the buffalo-skin; Godfrey had 
to cut me out with ‘his jack-knife. Four days 
after our escape I found my woolen comfortable 
with a goodly share of my beard still adhering 
to it. 

We were able to melt water and get some 
soup cooked before the rest of our party arrived; 
it took them but five hours to walk the nine 
They were doing well, and, considering 
The 
day was most providentially windless, with a 
clear sun. All enjoyed the refreshment we had 
got ready; the crippled were repacked in their 
robes; and we sped briskly toward the hum- 
mock-ridges which lay between us and the Pin- 
nacly Berg. 

The hummocks we had now to meet came 
properly under the designation of squeezed ice. 
A chain of bergs stretching from north-west to 
south-east, moving with the tides, had com- 
pressed the surface-floes; and, rearing them up 
on their edges, produced an area more like the 
volcanic pedragal of the basin of Mexico than 
any thing else I can compare it to. 

It required desperate efforts to: work our way 
over it—literally desperate, for our strength failed 
us anew, and we began to lose our self-control. 
We ceuld not abstain any longer from eating 
snow: our mouths swelled, and some of us be- 
came speechless. Happily the day was warmed 
by a clear sunshine, and the thermometer rose 
to —4° in the shade; otherwise we must have 
frozen. 

Our halts multiplied, and we fell half-sleeping 
on the snow. I could not prevent it. Strange 
to@ay, it refreshed us. I ventured upon the ex- 
periment myself, making Riley wake me at the 
end of three minutes; and I felt so much ben- 
efited by it that I timed the men in the same 
way. They sat on the runners of the slede, fell 
asleep instantly, and were forced to wakefulness 
when their three minutes were out. * 

By eight in the evening we <i from 


miles, 
the circumstances, in wonderful spirits. 


floes. The sight of the Pinnacl rg revil 
us. Brandy, an invaluable resource in 


gency, had already been served out in table- 
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spoonful doses. We now took a longer rest, and 
a stouter dram, and reached the brig at 1 P. M., 
we believe without a halt. 

I say we believe; and here perhaps is the most 
decided proof of our sufferings; we were quite 
delirious, and had ceased to entertain a sane ap- 
prehension of the circumstances about us. We 
moved on like men in a dream. Our footmarks 
afterward showed that we had steered a bee-line 
for the brig. It must have been by a sort of in- 
stinct, for it left no impress on the memory. 
Bonsall was sent staggering ahead, and reached 
the brig, none knew how, for he had fallen re- 
peatedly at the track-lines; but he delivered 
with punctilious accuracy the messages I had 
sent by him to Dr. Hayes. I thought myself 
the soundest of all, for I went through all 
the formula of sanity, and can recall the mut- 
tering delirium of my comrades when we got 
back into the cabin of our brig. Yet I have 
been told since of some speeches and some or- 
ders too of mine, which I should have remem- 
bered for their absurdity, if my mind had re- 
tained its balance, 

Petersen and Whipple came out to meet us 
about two miles from the brig. They brought 
my dog-team, with the restoratives I had sent 
for by Bonsall. I do not remember their com- 
ing. Dr. Hayes entered with judicious energy 
upon the treatment our condition called for, ad- 
ministering morphine freely, after the usual frie- 
tions. He reported none of our brain-symptoms 
as serious, referring them properly to the class 
of those indications of exhausted power which 
yield to generous diet and rest. Mr. Ohlsen 
suffered some from strabismus and blindness; 
two others underwent amputation of parts of the 
foot, without unpleasant consequences; and two 
died in spite of all our efforts. We had halted 
in all eight hours, half of our number sleeping 
at a time. We traveled between eighty and 
ninety miles, most of the way dragging a heavy 
sledge. The mean temperature of the whole 
time, including the warmest hours of three 
days, was at minus 41°2. We had no water ex- 
cept at our two halts, and were at no time able 
to intermit vigorous exercise without freezing. 

Four days have passed, and I am again at my 
record of failures, sound, but aching at every 
joint’ The rescued men are not out of danger, 
but their gratitude is very touching. Pray God 
that they may live! 

The Week that followed has left me nothing 

remember but anxieties and sorrow. Nearly 

our party, as well the rescuers as the rescued, 





ere tOssing in their sick-bunks, some frozen, 





others undergoing amputations, several with 
dreadful pren:onitions of tetanus. I was my- 
self among the first to be about: the necessities 
of the others claimed it of me. 

Early in the morning of the 7th I was awak- 
ened by a sound from Baker’s throat, one of 
those the most frightful and ominous that startle 
a physician’s ear. The lockjaw had seized 
him—that dark visitant whose foreshadowings 
were on so many of us. His symptoms marched 
rapidly to their result—he died on the 8th of 
April. We placed him the next day in his cof- 
fin, and, forming a rude but heartfull procession, 
bore him over the broken ice, and up the steep 
side of the ice-foot to Butler Island; then, pass- 
ing along the snow-level to Fern Kock, and, 
climbing the slope of the Observatory, we depos- 
ited his corpse upon the pedestals which had 
served to support our transit-instrument and 
theodolite. We read the service for the burial 
of the dead, sprinkling over him snow for dust, 
and repeated the Lord’s prayer; and then icing 
up again the opening in the walls we had made 
to admit the coffin, left him in his narrow house,— 
Kane’s Second Grinnell Arctic Expedition. 
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AUTUMN FLOWERS. 
BY REV, J. H. VINCENT. 

Wuat an array of flowers! 

Scarlet and golden flowers, 
Borne to my quiet and lonely room, 
Charging the air with their sweet perfume, 
And tinging with peace the cloud of gloom 

That over my spirit lowers. 


Fading, autumnal flowers! 
Silent, but eloquent flowers! 
A lesson of truth your blossoms bear, 
A beauty divine your blossoms wear, 
The spirit of love is nestling there, 
’Mongst these bright-color’d flowers! 


Waxen and velvet-like flowers! 
Yet living and fragrant flowers! 
O say, have ye heard of a beauteous land, 
Where the storms come not, and the ruthless hand 
Of mortality never shall wave his wand 
Over your native bowers? ~ 
List to the whispering flowers! 
These flading and earthly flowers! 
“©O mortal, we know of a gladsome clime, 
Where blossoms ne’er nipped by the frosts of 
time, 
May encircle forever that brow of thine! 
Fadeless, celestial flowers!” 


— > 


Wuo has an inward beauty, none perceive, 
Though all around is beautiful. 
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INDEBTEDNESS OF SCIENCE TO 
RELIGION. 


BY REV. W. 8. EDWARDS. 

i IND may be divided into two general classes. 

One of these, comprising the mass, em- 
braces all who rest content with the mere knowl- 
edge of facts and principles, but perceive no rela- 
tions of these to particular or general truths, or 
have not the disposition or patience to search out 
these relations. The other class, numerically in 
the minority, comprises all who value facts only 
as they illustrate and elucidate truth, and seize 
upon principles, not merely to remember them as 
unconnected abstractions, but to test them by 
severe comparison and faithful examination. 
Deeply wrought in such minds is the convic- 
tion that all truths, like the attributes of their 
omniscient source, are of necessity harmonious, 
rever discordant or contentious, and that each 
truth has connection, intimate and important, 
with all other truths. Hence they investigate 
with untiring patience and intense application 
this connection and these relations. One of this 
class, for instance, having satisfactory evidence to 
conclude that the Creator has made a written and 
intelligible relation of himself—his character, 
government, and will concerning man—does not 
receive this as an uneducated mind does the fact 
that Ireland is perishing from famine, or that the 
United States has obtained access to the ports of 
Japan, and the privilege of commerce with that 
empire; but at once studies out the relations of 
this revelation to the works of God visible around 
him, its adaptation to, and influence upon hu- 
manity in its social, political, and moral aspects; 
compares it with the réligions of antiquity, put- 
ting it in the light of all the past shining forth 
from history; considers its connection with sci- 
ence, new and old, and their relative influence; 
in a word, he experiments upon it in every con- 
ceivable way. He not merely speculates or the- 
orizes, but he reasons, and that profoundly—he 
demonstrates. He is not only rhetorical, but log- 
ical. He can no more believe in a divine revela- 
tion without going through this process, than can 
“the natural philosopher rest satisfied with his 
knowledge of the literal atmosphere as the 
breath of life, and disregard its connection with 
vegetation, and its use in evaporating water, and 
reflecting light, and conveying sound, and facil- 
itating commerce.” And this is but a fair speci- 
men of his modus operandi with all subjects. 
These are the real, genuine philosophers of thal 
age, men of profound intellect and extensive in- 
formation, whom nations respect and remember. 





These are the men who perform the actual 
service for truth, who originate and develop, and 
whom their age expects to do its thinking. 
All others are dependents and subordinates, in- 
tellectual serfs, if not professed, yet unwilling or 
unconscious plagiarists. 

Now, to the want of such liberal, comprehen- 
sive, generalizing minds, who were both willing 
to expose their own faith to criticism, and were 
not afraid to embrace any thing that was demon- 
strated true, at any rate to the scarcity of them, 
more than to any thing else, is referable the long 
antipathy and jealousy that were cherished by 
Christian men against science and its advocates. 
Christianity was regarded as an arbitrary and 
isolated system; not as a science itself, embracing 
man and nature in all their relations. Its whole 
compass was not observed; hence the popular 
notion concerning it was contracted and selfish, 
Therefore when science, yet in its infancy, boldly 
assumed to contradict the senses, to oppose the- 
ories received from time immemorial, aud even 
to question the interpretations of divines, it is 
not wonderful that a great “hue and cry ” were 
raised against it, and itself denounced as insolent 
infidelity. Any system would have been treated 
in the same way, that had the semblance of con- 
trariety to the theological views of the times. 
The divines had about imagined that they were 
the depositories of all truth which mortals could 
reasonably expect to know, and any discrepancy 
with their opinions would at once annihilate a 
doctrine or system. But as soon as the leading 
mirds of the Church took hold of the idea that 
truth can never contradict truth, but that in all 
worlds it is necessarily a wnit, and hence can 
never suffer from investigation, they began to re- 
examine and reconsider. The result was, they 
both discovered many false interpretations of 
Scripture, and exposed errors in science. Men 
wondered at their stupidity and superstition. 
Religion was discovered to be the friend of sci- 
ence; and vice versa. And ever since they have 
maintained a most intimate alliance, affording 
mutual encouragement and aid. 

In what shall follow we propose to indicate the 
most important assistance religion renders science, 
and we think it will be apparent that it is an in- 
valuable auxiliary to its progress and success. 

Religion produces a state of things in society 
most favorable to the cultivation and general dissem- 
ination of science. This will be found eminently 
true, if we consider the essentiality of virtue to 
scientific prosperity. 
community has never yet attained remarka 
celebrity in the arts and sciences, and never ca 
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Just so far as a people are addicted to licentious- 
ness, will they be incapacitated for mental exer- 
tion, and will it be impossible for them to reach 
eminence in any department of learning. In the 
individual the connection between the intellect 
and heart is so intimate, that, as the latter is cor- 
rupt and wicked will the operations of the for- 
mer be crippled, and it may become altogether 
disqualified for its functions. So when the pub- 
lic heart is thoroughly depraved, when it prefers 
vice to virtue, and wrong to right, will its mind 
exhibit symptoms of disease; learning will be 
abandoned for the pleasures of sense, and the 
lights of science be obscured, if not extinguished. 
But let a people be virtuous, follow enlightened 
judgment and conscience rather than impulse 
and appetite, have clear conceptions of their 
responsibilities and destinies, and the march of 
intellect will be rapidly onward; science will 
raise its head in dignity, and bless men with its 
discoveries and revelations. 

To effect this is the tendency and aim of re- 
ligion. It is the uncompromising foe of vice and 
crime. It enlightens and quickens the con- 
science, increases the sense of responsibility, dis- 
closes the superiority of the intellectual and spir- 
itual to the carnal and earthly, and persuades to 
their cultivation by the most influential motives: 
it purifies and harmonizes the heart and mind. 

But religion not only tends to produce this de- 
sirable concord of the intellectual and moral na- 
tures; thus contributing to the greatest attainable 
perfection of each; but it creates a public taste for 
knowledge, and in this way renders science inval- 
uable service. For, in order to the general re- 
ception of any truth or system, a public sentiment 
must first be made in its favor—there must be a 
popular relish for it. What is unpopular must 
soon become extinct. We are creatures of won- 
derful sympathies, and in our enterprises need 
the countenance and co-operation of our fellows. 
For instance, why has Germany always main- 
tained her superiority in musical composition, 
and why has she alone produced such men as 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber? 
Because these men can be appreciated all over 
Germany. Music is a part of the educational 
process. “Every peasant is a singer; every fam- 
ily is an orchestra. Her entire population is im- 
pregnated with the spirit of song.” It has never 
been so in England, because she has ears rather 
“for the flight of the shuttle and the stroke of 
the hammer” than for the “charming symphony 
that wakens raptures high.” Germany also sup- 
plies Christendom with its most profound Bib- 
lical scholars. They are manufactured there on 
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demand. They can not help existing, because 
the people will have them. 

Now, religion does this very thing for science 
and learning, removing pre-existing prejadices, 
and favorably disposing the public mind toward 
them. It devolves as a most sacred obligation 
upon every individual, the religious cultivation of 
the sensibilities, and the completest development 
of the intelleet. It not only recognizes the re- 
ality of a mental appetite, but it meets its de- 
mands by furnishing an abundant supply of suit- 
able aliment. It thunders its anathemas against 
all corrupt publications, and directs to the pure 
and wholesome issues of the press as sources of 
entertainment and profit. There can be no doubt 
that one of the greatest obstructions to a more 
general acquaintance with science, is the great 
number of worthless and corrupting volumes, so 
extensively circulated, depraving the heart, ob- 
tunding the conscience, impairing the mind, and 
generating a disrelish for a healthy and improv- 
ing literature. Would we have a pure and harm- 
less literature in the ascendency, we must create 
a public preference for it, naturalize this artificial 
appetite, and then supply the proper nutriment. 
But where is there an agency so powerful to do 
this as religion? It forbids, under pain of the 
death of piety, any intercourse with these au- 
thors, and directs to those that make better and 
wiser. Thus does it open the door for the ad- 
mission of science, and bid it enter, and possess 
and cultivate the field, placing at its disposal all 
the mighty influences.it can so effectively wield. 

The scientific character of the text-book of religion 
does much also toward awakening a general in- 
terest in science. That volume, in the posses- 
sion of nearly all and. constituting the library of 
many, is full of scientific references, that excite an 
extraordinary curiosity, and inspire to a diligent in- 





vestigation of them. Indeed, he who would bea 


thorough Biblical scholar must be a scientific 
man. The book he proposes to expound has 
connection with geology, astronomy, zoology, 
chemistry, philology, mathematics, and other 
branches of science, and how can he fully un- 
fold its meaning who is not deeply versed in 
these? At no other period in the world’s his- 
tory as at the present, has science been so tri- 
umphant, its diffusion so general, its ministers so 
honored, and its prospects so encouraging, Oth- 
ers may assign various reasons for this success and 
preference; but we attribute it specially and mainly 
to the conservative, liberalizing influence of our relig- 
ion and our Bible, We tell science that to Chris- 
tianity is it indebted for the favor it receives, its 
facilities for universal propagation, and the interest 


























manifested in it; and that, were it deprived of its 
patronage and assistance, its glory would speedily 
depart, and the terrible ignorance of the medieval 
ages, fitly represented Egyptian darkness, 
would again inthrall the mind. Let it ungrate- 
fully divorce itself from religion, and become its 
foe—if such a catastrophe be supposable—and 
not many generations will elapse ere it will be- 
The friendly aid 


by 


come impotent and despised. 


religion affords science will be further seen from | 


the fact that the Christian Church is the great pat- 
ron of learning. 
Church at the present day. 
been devoted to its interests. 
been times in her history when her voice was but 
faint, and her efforts feeble in its behalf, yet even 
then was it indebted to the Church for its preser- 
vation, and within her inclosure have been its 
firmest friends. During the long and dreary 
night of the dark ages, when the lamp of piety 
and learning burned so dimly, it was kept from 
being entirely extinguished only by the few Chris- 
tians who had not become entirely corrupted by 
the ignorance and superstition of the times. And 
not one of the least important results of the 
Reformation was the revival of letters through- 
out Europe. But the Church of Christ is now 
the Alma Mater of learning. Discarding the 
priestly dogma that “ignorance is the mother 
of devotion,” she has painted on her banner two 
lovely figures—one representing pure religion, 
and the other the genius of learning, each en- 
circling the other with arms of affection, while 
the heavenly smile that glows upon their coun- 
tenances indicates that in heart they are one, and 
inscribing above them in golden capitals the no- 
ble motto, “An open Bible free for all, and the 
emancipation of the race from the thralldom of 
ignorance,” she unfurls it to the breezes, and con- 
fidently goes forth to accomplish her beneficent 
mission. 

And the Church evinces the sincerity of her 
professions by the most commendable efforts in 
behalf of learning. She considers it her impera- 
tive obligation to provide for her youth a thorough 
education. And this activity is peculiar to no 
one branch of the Christian Church; but all are 
engaged in it. True, some do more than others, 
but all do something, and all expect to do more. 
Our most flourishing colleges and reputable acad- 
emies are under its patronage, and are sustained 
by it, while many of their chairs are honorably 
filled by its ministers, It is another significant 
fact that the most celebrated authors in the various 
departments of learning, whose works are now 
and will for ages be standard, were Christians, at 


Yet she has always 


This is especially true of the | 


True, there have | 
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least in theory, and many of them men of most 
Were the contributions of these 





eminent piety. 
men to science lost, it would be deprived of some 
of its noblest trophies, which perhaps could never 
be replaced. 

It is the aim of several branches of science not 
merely to discipline the mind and enlighten the 
understanding, but also to benefit the heart and 
affect the practice of men. Indeed, these are their 
New, religion contributes mate- 








highest objects. 
rially to the realization of this, inasmuch as its 
pulpit and press continually enforce them upon 
the public mind, and thus retain attention to 
them. Indeed, these sciences are but reproduc- 
tiens of revealed truth—the development of what 
is suggested in the Bible. What is political econ- 
omy, for instance, but “an imperfect application 








to the intercourse of trading commnunities of 
those rules of good neighborhood, and of that 
spirit of kindness, which Christianity inculcates?” 
What but “a laborious and imperfect mode of re- 
alizing those results in society which flow spon- 
taneously from the universal prevalence of Chris- 
tian morals and of the Christian spirit?” Our 
text-books on morals would be comparatively 
worthless, did they not extract from the ethics 
of the Bible those principles which give them 
force and effectiveness. 

Let these works be studied in our schools only, 
while the ministry and religious press refrain 
from reiterating and enforcing their truths; let 
the pulpit withhold its motives for their adoption 
as the principles of practice, and its retributions 
for their rejection, and how little practical infla- 
ence will they have upon men’s lives! But re- 
ligion, under a Divine commission, proclaims the 
truths taught by these sciences, and demands un- 
qualified obedience, not as matter of expediency, 
but as obligation to the Sovereign of the universe, 
who will not hold any guiltless who reject them. 

This subject is exceedingly important in its 
connection with the evangelization of the heathen 
and their instruction in the truths of science. 
Christianity is not only to be to them the mes- 
senger of those “glad tidings of great joy” 
which will elevate them morally, but is also to 
open to them the storehouse of learning. We 
cherish it as a fond hope, that the time will 
yet come, when the truth as it is in Jesus shall be 
universally disseminated, exalting those now sit- 
ting in the region of the shadow of death, to be 
kings and priests unto God; and when the knowl- 
edge afforded by science shall be as widely dis- 
tributed, delighting and elevating the intellectual 


man. But the former must be the means of the 





latter. 
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A minister of some repute among us, in a pub- 
lished sermon, has stated this remarkable fact— 
we quote from memory—that hitherto every 
attempt to civilize, without employing the agen- 
cies of the Gospel, has invariably and totally 
failed. No mission to the heathen has ever yet 
succeeded that did not commence “ with a direct 
appeal to their moral sense and religious hopes.” 
The resultant blessings of civilization alone are 
not enough to move the inactive, sluggish mind 
of a savage. How indispensable an auxiliary, 
then, is Christianity in the work of diffusing in- 
telligence among those who now are in the bonds 
of ignorance! 

But Christian missions have already rendered 
valuable service to the cause of science here at 
home. Chorography and geology are under great 
obligations to missionaries for their information 
concerning foreign climes; nor is the science of 
philology less indebted to them. By their aid 
“the multiplied languages of the earth, written 
and unwritten, are being reduced into order and 
intelligible classification. The treasures con- 
tained in the Greek, Latin, German, French, and 
English languages are in the process of transmis- 
sion into the tongues which but a few years ago 
were in a perfectly chaotic state.’ This inter- 
esting science is indebted to the humble mis- 
sionaries of the cross for much of the materials 
for the comparison of languages, for a great num- 
ber of vocabularies and grammars of hitherto un- 
known dialects in the old and new worlds, and for 
the translation of the Bible, in whole or in part, 
into several hundred different tongues. Here, 
then, is a very important department of literature 
indebted to Christian missions for its most reli- 
able material and data. 

It would be exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive to pursue this subject further; but it 
would make this article too lengthy. And for 
the same reason we have not elaborated its lead- 
ing thoughts more fully. We hope, however, 
they are suggestive. And we think we have 
clearly shown that science is under great obliga- 
tions to religion. Far distant be the day when 
they shall be arrayed in hostility or rivalry to 
each other. God has joined them together, and 
let not man, with sacrilegious hands, attempt to 
sunder them. Their diffusion will 
mark the dawning of a new and glorious era upon 


universal 


our world, like that when man, all innocent 
and noble, with pure heart and unimpaired mind, 
first became its inhabitant; for then will the race 
have obtained emancipation from its most cruel 
Oppressors—sin and ignorance; and then will 
man have approximated most nearly to the 
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incomprehensible Author of both. Let our 
churches and institutions of learning be multi- 
plied, and let their instructions be made subserv- 
ient to the one purpose of restoring to man what 
in Adam he lost. While science shall uncover 
its inexhaustible treasures and place them at the 
disposal of the earnest seeker of knowledge, re- 
ligion, elevating him above the earthly and pres- 
ent, shall bind him by an indissoluble bond to 
the “Lord of all,” regenerating his nature, and 
qualifying him for eternal acquisitions in that 
brighter sphere where the mind will no more 
weary of application, but, relieved of its incum- 
brances, can pursue with increasing vigor and de- 
light those themes which will then be presented 
to it. 6 

In the language of M’Cosh, “Science has a 
foundation, and so has religion; let them unite 
their foundations, and the basis will be broader, 
and they will be two compartments of one great 
fabric reared to the glory of God. Let the one be 
the outer, and the other the inner court. In the 
one let all look, and admire, and adore; and in 
the other let those who have faith kneel, and 
pray, and praise. Let the one be the sanctuary 
where human learning may present its richest in- 
crease as an offering to God; and the other the 
holiest of all, separated from it by a vail now 
rent in twain, and in which, on a blood-sprinkled 
mercy-seat we pour out our love of a reconciled 
heart, and heer the oracles of the living and 
true God.” 


—~+— 


YOUR EXAMPLE. 
HE late Dr. Dockhart, of the College Church, 


Glasgow, Scotland, while traveling in Eng- 
land, was sojourning in an inn, when the Sab- 
bath came round. On entering the public 
room, and about to set out to Church, he 
found two gentlemen preparing for a game of 
chess. He addressed them in words to this ef- 
fect, 

“Gentlemen, have you locked up your port- 
manteaus carefully ?” 

“No. What! are there any thieves in this 
house?” 

Answer. “T did not say that; only I was think- 
ing that if the waiter comes in and finds you 
making free with the fourth commandment, he 
may think of making free with the eighth com- 
mandment.” 

Upon this the gentlemen said, “ There is some- 
thing in that,” and so at once laid aside their 
game. 





























SIMPLICITY OF THE STYLE OF JESUS. 
TONE ever spoke with the simplicity, the ease, 
‘and the translucency with which Jesus of 
Nazareth spoke. Every thing great is simple. 
Simplicity is one of the distinguishing attributes 
of greatness. The grandest things in nature are 
the simplest things in nature. What so grand, 
yet what so simple as is light, which irradiates 
and beautifies all things? And in proportion as 
there is truth, pure, unmingled, unsullied truth 
in any being, there will be clearness, transparency, 
artlessness of manner and of character. What 
makes a child so inartificial and pellucid? The 
measure of truth which lingers in the child: so 
that @ ehjld is the most undisguised and unso- 
phisticated thing in this deceitful and deceiving 
world. No marvel that He who acted as well as 
spoke as never man acted or spoke, took upa 
little child in his arms, when he would teach us 
what we must become in order that we might re- 
ceive the kingdom of God. It is the truthful- 
ness and the trustfulness of a child, in which lies 
the secret of its simplicity. 

As no physical light can vie in purity with the 
beams of the natural sun, so no spiritual light 
can compare with the beams from the Sun of 
righteousness, which broke through that cloud 
of humanity, which softened, but could not 
quench the splendor beneath. Hence, through- 
out the thoughts, the teaching, the bearing of 
Jesus Christ, what surpassing nativeness, artless- 
ness, and ease! You never find signs of effort in 
the ideas of Christ—you never find in him the 
slightest trace of elaborate expression—you never 
detect the faintest indication of aiming at effect. 
His doctrine streamed forth as from an overflow- 
ing fountain. He did but open his lips, and 
rivers of living water gushed out. Apostles and 
prophets, though moved by the Holy Ghost, 
sometimes seemed to labor for expression, and 
to travail with the vastitude of the conceptions 
to which the Spirit constrained them to give ut- 
terance; but you never find it so with the Lord, 
who inspired and commissioned those messengers 
of his truth. He always utters his words of 
power and majesty with a calmness, a freedom, 
a spontaneousness all his own. 

Mark the mode in which he taught; how cap- 
tivating its naturalness! As he was teaching on 
the mountain, the lilies grew magnificently at his 
feet; the birds of heaven were hovering over 
his head, when Jesus, pointing now at the flow- 
ers, and now at the birds, while admonishing his 
disciples to cast all their care on their Father in 
heaven, said, “Behold the fowls of the air: for 
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they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they?” 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?” Exquisite simplicity, and no less ex- 
quisite beauty of figure and language! Could 
any thing be more convincing, or more easily un- 
derstood? 

Again: would he teach his followers to confide 
in their Father’s protection? Hearken to his 
words: “Are not five sparrows sold for two 
farthings, and not one of them is forgotten be- 
fore God? But even the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear ye not, therefore, 
ye are of more value than many sparrows.” <A 
child can lay hold of the argument, it is so plain; 
an archangel can not conceive of any reasoning 
more demonstrative and unanswerable. And can 
there be imagined an image of such pathetic 
artlessness and power as that which he employed 
when he came near and beheld the city, and 
wept over it, saying, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee: how often would I have 
gathered thy children together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not.” What picture ever could compare 
with this for simple graphic force? It brings 
the yearning compassion of the Redeemer be- 
fore us in a way that must reach the hardest 
heart. 

Nothing can exceed the naturalness of the 
method which Christ delighted to adopt in his 
gracious ministrations. He taught, not like the 
stilted philosophers of Greece and Rome, in ab- 
stract form and philosophic style; he loved to 
clothe his thoughts of matchless grandeur in the 
living guise which nature furnished, and to inter- 
weave them with the affections and incidents 
of ordinary life. Like the Author of nature and 
of grace, he loved to make creation illustrate and 
expound revelation, and revelation throw a fresh 
luster and loveliness over the face of creation.— 
London Lectures. 


—— 


AFFEcTION, like spring flowers, breaks through 
the most frozen ground at last; and the heart, 
which seeks for another heart to make it happy, 
will never seek in vain, 
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SPICE ISLANDS 
VISITED IN THE SEA OF EDITORIAL READING.* 
POWER THE PREROGATIVE OF GOD. 

OWER is the special and peculiar prerogative 

of God, and God alone. “Twice have I 
heard this; that power belongeth unto God.” 
God is God, and power belongeth to him. If he 
delegates a portion of it to his creatures, yet still 
it is his power. The sun, although he is “like a 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and re- 
joiceth as a strong man to run his race,” yet has 
no power to perform his motions except as God 
directs him. The stars, although they travel in 
their orbits and none could stay them, yet have 
neither might nor force, except that which God 
daily infuses intothem. The tall archangel, near 
his throne, who outshines a comet in itp blaze, 
though he is one of those who excel in strength, 
and hearken to the voice of the commands of 
God, yet has no might except that which his 
Maker gives to him. As for leviathan, who so 
maketh the sea to boil like a pot, that one would 
think the deep were hoary; as for behemoth, who 
drinketh up Jordan at a draught, and boasteth 
that he can snuff up rivers; as for those majestic 
creatures that are found on earth; they owe their 
strength to him who fashioned their bones of 
steel, and made their sinews of brass. 

GOD MORE SKILLFUL THAN THE CHEMIST. 

Somehow God does choose the last men; he 
does not care for the diamond, but he picks up 
the pebble-stones, for he is able, out of “stones, 
to raise up children unto Abraham.” God is 
more wise than the chemist: he not only refines 
gold, but he transmutes base metal into precious 
jewels; he takes the filthiest and the vilest, and 
fashions them into glorious beings, makes them 
saints. 

SPEED OF TRUTH AND ERROR. 

If you want truth to go round the world you 
must hire an express train to pull it; but if you 
want a ligto go round the world, it will fly: it is 
as light as a feather, and a breath will carry it. 

DEATH AND THE GRAVE. 

The grave—what is it? It is the bath in 
which the Christian puts the clothes of his body 
to have them washed and cleansed. Death— 
what is it? It is the waiting-room where we 
robe ourselves for immortality. 

INHERENT ENMITY TO GOD. 

The young crocodile, I have heard, when 

broken from the shell, will in a moment begin to 
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put itself in a posture of attack, opening its 
mouth as if it had been taught and trained. 
We know that young lions, when tamed and® 
domesticated, still will have the wild nature of 
their fellows of the forest, and were liberty given 
them, would prey as fiercely as others. So with 
the child; you may bind him with the green 
withes of education, you may do what you will 
with him, since you can not change his heart, 
that carnal mind shall still be at enmity against 
God; and notwithstanding intellect, talent, and 
all you may give to boot, it shall be of the same 
sinful complexion as every other child, if not as 
apparently evil; for “the carnal mind is enmity 
against God.” 

THE MIGHTIEST INTELLECT THE SUBJECT OF 

THIS ENMITY. 

There be some men that are born into this 
world master-spirits, who walk about it as giants, 
wrapped in mantles of light and glory. I refer 
to the poets, men who stand aloft like Colossi, 
mightier than we, seeming to be descended from 
celestial spheres. There be others of acute in- 
tellect, who, searching into mysteries of science, 
discover things that have been hidden from the 
creation of the world; men of keen research and 
mighty erudition; and yet of each of these— 
poet, philosopher, metaphysician, and great dis- 
coverer—it shall be said, “The carnal mind ig, 
enmity against God.” Ye may train him up, ye 
may make his intellect almost angelic, ye may 
strengthen his soul till he shall take what are 
riddles to us, and unravel them with his fingers 
in a moment; ye may make him so mighty that 
he can grasp the iron secrets of the eternal hills 
and grind them to atoms in his fist; ye may give 
him an eye so keen that he can penetrate the 
arcana of rocks and mountains; ye may add a 
soul so potent that he may slay the giant Sphinx, 
that had for ages troubled the mightiest men of 
learning; yet, when ye have done all, his mind 
shall be a depraved one, and his carnal heart 
shall still be in opposition to God. 

THE HEART UNCHANGED. 

The wolf may sleep, but it is a wolf still. 
The snake, with its azure hues, may slumber 
amid the flowers, and the child may stroke its 
slimy back, but it is a serpent still; it does not 
change its nature, though it is dormant. The 
sea is the house of storms, even when it is glassy 
as a lake; the thunder is still the mighty rolling 
thunder, when it is so much aloft that we hear it 
not. And the heart, when we perceive not its 
ebullitions, when it belches not forth its lava, and 
sendeth not forth the hot stones of its corruption, 
is still the same dread volcano. 
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MAN CRUSHED BY THE FALL. 

The fall crushed man entirely; albeit, when it 
rolled like an avalanche upon the mighty temple 
of human nature, some shafts were still left un- 
destroyed, and amidst the ruins you find here 
and there, a flute, a pedestal, a cornice, a colurn, 

not quite broken, yet the entire structure fell, 
and its most glorious relics are fallen ones, leveled 
in the dust. 
WHAT GOD IS TO US. 

God is the creator of the heavens and the 
earth; he bears up the pillars of the universe; 
his breath perfumes the flowers; his pencil paints 
them; he is the author of this fair creation; “we 
are the sheep of his pasture; he hath made us, 
and not we ourselves.” He stands to us in the 
relationship of a maker and creator; and from 
that fact he claims to be our king. He is our 
legislator, our law-maker; and then, to make our 
crime still worse and worse, he is the ruler of 
providence; for it is he who keeps us from day 
to day. “He supplies our wants; he keeps the 
breath within our nostrils; he bids the blood still 
pursue its course through the veins; he holdeth 
us in life, and preventeth us from death; he 
standeth before us, our creator, our king, our sus- 
tainer, our benefactor; and I ask, is it not a sin 
of erormous magnitude—is it not high treason 
®against the Emperor of heaven—is it not an awful 
sin, the depth of which we can not fathom with 
the line of all our judgment—that we, his crea- 
tures, dependent upon him, should be at enmity 
with God? 
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THE LEGALIST. 

The poor legalist is like a blind horse going 
round and round the mill, or like the prisoner 
going up the treadwheel, and finding himself no 
higher after all he has done; he has no solid 
confidence, no firm ground to rest upon. 

EXCELSIOR FOR THE CHRISTIAN MAN. 

The artist, when he paints, knows right well 
that he shall not be able to excel Apelles; but 
that does not discourage him; he uses his brush 
with all the greater pains, that he may at least in 
some humble measure resemble the great master. 
So the sculptor, though persuaded that he will 
not rival Praxiteles, will hew out the marble still, 
and seek to be as near the model as possible. 
Thus so the Christian man; though he feels he 
never can mount to the hights of complete excel- 
lence, and perceives that he never can on earth 
become the exact image of Christ, still holds it 
up before him, and measures his own deficiencies 
by the distance between himself and Jesus. This 








still, desiring to be conformed more and more to 
the image of Christ Jesus. 

DEATH AND THE FABLED HEAD OF MEDUSA. 

I have sometimes likened the hour of our 
death to that celebrated picture in the National 
Gallery, of Perseus holding up the head of Me- 
dusa. That head turned all persons into stone 
who looked upon it. There is a warrior there 
with a dart in his hand; he stands stiffened, 
turned into stone, with the javelin even in his 
fist. There is another, with a poniard beneath 
his robe, about to stab; he is now the statue of 
an assassin, motionless and cold. Another is 
creeping along stealthily, like a man in ambus- 
cade, and there he stands a eonsolidated rock; he 
has looked only wpon that head, and he is frozen 
into stone. Well, such is death, What I am 
when @eath is held before me, that I must be 
forever. When my spirit goes, if God finds me 
hymning his praise, I shall hymn it in heaven; 
doth he find me breathing out oaths, I shall fol- 
low up those oaths in hell. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 
NUMBER III. 
BY REV. J. W. WILEY, M. D. 
TAOUISM AND BUDDHISM. 

WO systems of religion in China still remain 

unnoticed, and as they are intimately blended 
together in their practical manifestations—the 
people availing themselves of the superstitious 
rites and customs of each system according to 
their pleasure or convenience—we have thought 
we could most successfully treat of them, by first 
examining the historical and doctrinal features of 
the two systems, and then taking a general view 
of the religious rites and ceremonies of the Chi- 
nese people. These two systems are known 
among us under the names of Taouism or Ra- 
tionalism, and Buddhism. In China they are 
known as Zuou-hia and Fo-kia. The former of 
these is of native origin, and is but little known 
or understood outside of China; the latter origin- 
ated in India, and was introduced into China 
toward the end of the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

1. Taouism. The author of this system is 
known among the Chinese by the name of Laou- 
tsze, or Laou-kiun, a name derived from a fabu- 
lous story connected with his birth; he is believed 
to have been carried in the womb of his mother 
for eighty-one years, and to have been born an 
old man, toothless, with white hair and eye- 
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above names signify. He was born B. C. 604 in 
the kingdom of Tsu, now the province of Hupeh, 
about fifty-four years Before Confucius. But this 
is not supposed to be the first appearance of the 
great sage, for he is believed to have already ap- 
peared several times upon the earth—not after 
the manner of an incarnation—but on the princi- 
ples of metempsychosis, he is supposed to have 
animated other bodies besides the one above 
mentioned. His parents were poor, but he soon 
became known as one devoted to study, and gave 
early indications of his genius; when yet young 
he was appointed librarian by the emperor, in 
which capacity he diligently applied himself to 
the study of the ancient books and became ac- 
quainted with all the rites and histories of former 
times. Tradition reports that he made an ex- 
tensive journey through central Asia, and that 
he visited Za-tsin, a country which, in Chinese 
writings, is generally supposed to be the Roman 
Empire; but at this time Rome itself had not yet 
been built, nor had the Romans even conquered 
Italy. Some suppose Ta-tsin to be Judea, and 
conclude that many of his ideas were received in 
that country. M. Huc, and other French writers, 
think favorably of the opinion that he actually 
visited Greece, and drew from the same sources 
as the masters of ancient philosophy; basing the 
opinion on some striking points of similarity be- 
tween the leading features of his philosophical 
system and those of the Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonic philosophers. It is doubtful, indeed, if 
Laou-kiuni ever left China. The tradition ap- 
pears only in the form of one of those fables with 
which the lives of ancient sages are so often 
adorned by their disciples; namely, that in one 
of his transformations his soul descended many 
ages ago into the western countries, and con- 
verted the inhabitants of the Roman empire 
about, according to the Chinese dates, 600 years 
before the building of Rome! 

The philosophy of Laou-kiun is an extremely 
subtile system of metaphysics, the leading idea 
of which is, the development of all things under 
the energetic influence of an eternally existing 
principle, which he calls taou, géherally rendered 
reason. We have no good ground for believing 
that the philosopher looked upon this principle 
or power as a personal being, or even as a mate- 
rial or spiritual essence; he seems to view it 
rather as an abstract principle—an eternal law or 
rule—existing before all things, necessitating the 
existence of things, and determining the proper- 
ties, forms, and states of all beings and things as 
they now are; in a word, a primitive reason or 
rule—the abstract fitness of things—under the 
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requirements of which the universe must exist 
and rust develop itself. He has written but one 
philosophical work under the name of Taou Teh 
King—*“ Book of Reason and Virtue.” 

The French sinalogues and orientalists are ex- 
travagant in their admiration and praises of this 
book, and the philosophy developed in it. M. 
Pauthier translated it, and is enthusiastic in its 
praises, comparing the author with Plato as a 
philosopher, and with his countryman Rousseau 
as a reformer of the evils of his times. The 
famous oriental scholar, Remusat, also speaks of 
the book and its author in the most admiring 
terms. “I find in this book,” says he, “a true 
philosopher, a judicious moralist, an eloquent 
theologian, and a subtile metaphysician. His 
style has the majesty of Plato, and we must ac- 
knowledge also some of his obscurity. He ex- 
presses similar conceptions almost in the same 
language; and the analogy of the expressions is 
not less striking than that of the ideas.’—Me- 
langes Asiatiques. Thanks to M. Pauthier, he 
has not contented himself with praises, but has 
given us a good French translation of the book, 
thus furnishing an opportunity to judge for our- 
selves. From it we make some selections: 

“Before the chaos that preceded the birth of 
the heavens and the earth, one only being ex- 
isted—immense, silent, immovable, yet inces- 
santly active. That is the mother of the uni- 
verse. I know not how this being is named; but 
I designate it by the word reason. Man has his 
model in the earth, the earth in the heavens, the 
heavens in reason itself.” This is the passage 
which most of all seems to recognize the exist- 
ence of a personal Deity, and to acknowledge 
him as the author of the universe; but the pas- 
sage itself does not necessarily convey that 
idea, ‘The word rendered “being,” may, with 
equal propriety, be rendered “principle,” or 
“thing,” either of which would correspond better 
with the last member of the paragraph. Laou- 
kiun acknowledged, and taught with great clear- 
ness, the existence of gods, demons, and spirits, 
and recognized the existence of the human soul, 
and even rendered reverence to one supreme 
deity under the name of Yuh-hwang-t’heen-te— 
“ August Ruler of Heaven and Earth;” but Taou, 
or Reason, existed antecedently to this being, and 
in accordance with it, he and all other gods, de- 
mons, and men live and act. And yet many 
things are said of Taou which would allow us to 
look upon it as a pure, infinite, ethereal being, or 
substance. “All material visible forms,” says the 
philosopher, “are only emanations of Taou, or 
Reason; this formed all beings. ‘ Before their 
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emanation, the universe was only an indistinct 
confused mass, a chaos of all the elements in a 
state of a germ or subtile essence.” 

Again: “All the visible parts of the universe, 
all beings composing it, the heavens and all the 
starry systems, all have been formed of the first 
elementary matter; before the birth of heaven 
and earth, there existed only an immense silence 
in illimitable space, an immeasurable void in end- 
less silence. Reason alone circulated in this in- 
finite void and silence.” 

As an evidenee of the willingness of certain 
French writers to give an unwarrantably high 
character to the philosophy of Laou-kiun, we 
may present the following. In one of his sec- 
tions the philosopher says: “ Reason has produced 
one, one produced two, two produced three, and 
three made all things. All beings repose on the 
feminine principle, and they embrace and en- 
velop the male principle; a fecundating breath 
keeps up the harmony.” “In this,’ says M. 
Pauthier, “we have the Asiatic form of the doc- 
trine and procession of the holy Trinity, and the 
Biblical idea of the reunion of good men with 
their Maker.” “Thus,” says Remusat, “is it 
clearly laid down in this book, that it was a three- 
fold being that formed the universe!” 

Yet, perhaps, the following paragraph from 
the same author, presents as good an estimate of 
the T'aouist philosophy as can be given: “It isa 
system of high abstractions and inextricable 
subtilities, in which his oriental imagination 
wanders and loses itself. It is sufficient to say 
that the opinions of the Chinese philosopher on 
the origin and constitution of the universe present 
no ridiculous fables or monstrous absurdities; 
they bear the impress of a noble and elevated 
mind, and in the sublime reveries that distinguish 
them they present a striking .and indisputable 
resemblance to the doctrines professed a little 
later in the schools of Pythagoras and Plato. 
Like the Pythagoreans and Platonists, our phi- 
losopher admits as a first cause, Reason—a being 
ineffable, uncreated, who is the type of the uni- 
verse, but who has no type but himself. Like 
Pythagoras, he regards human souls as emana- 
tions from this ethereal substance, and supposes 
that after death they are reunited with it; he also 
agrees with Plato in refusing to the wicked the 
faculty of re-entering the bosom of this universal 
soul,” 

We find in this system a more distinct recog- 
nition of the individual existence of gods, spirits, 
and demons, than in the national religion, or in 
any of the teachings of Confucius. The separate 


existence of the human soul is distinctly taught; | 








all spirits are supposed to emanate from the bosom 
of Reason, and all good beings find their highest 
fruition and eternal exist@hce in returning again 
to that place of harmony and rest; but the wicked 
must endure the misery of successive births and 
transmigrations till finally subdued and fitted for 
this rest. 

The morality tanght by Laou-tsze is confess- 
edly of a high order, and is the source of many 
of the best maxims and precepts of the great 
Confucius. He does not, like Confucius, draw 
his morality from the opinions of ancient sages, 
nor from ancient models or personages; his ideas 
of reason and virtue seem to spring entirely from 
his own conceptions. Aceording to him, perfec- 
tion consists in a complete subordination of the 
passions, affections, and emotions to the dictates 
of reason, without which he conceives it impossi- 
ble to be happy, or to contemplate the harmony 
of the universe. “There is not,’ says he, “any 
greater happiness than that of being without 
passion, as there is no greater sin than ill-regula- 
ted desires, nor any greater misfortune than the 
torments which are the just punishment of them.” 
To accomplish this subjugation of the passions, 
he recommends retirement and contemplation as 
the most effectual means of purifying the spir- 
itual part of our nature, and finally returning to 
the bosom of Reason. 

Unfortunately for the doctrine of Laou-kiun, it 
has been greatly altered and corrupted by his fol- 
lowers, who have long since ceased to be specu- 
lative philosophers, and who, though still bearing 
the title of Zaou-tse, or Doctors of Reason, have 
established a system of religion full of supersti- 
tions and absurdities. The purity of the ancient 
dogmas disappeared little by little, and the sect, 
although still having among the lower classes a 
very great- number of partisans, is fallen into dis- 
repute. Two truths which stood out prominently 
in the system of Laou-kiun, namely, the exist- 
ence of gods, demons, and spirits, and the sepa- 
rate existence of the human soul after death, are 
still found among the Taou-tse, but greatly modi- 
fied, and made the basis of many absurd opinions 
and ridiculous ‘practices, which we will contem- 
plate in a subsequent paper. The principal stud- 
ies of the disciples of Laou-kiun have been for 
many years alchemy and the artof magic. After 
tracing the history of their exploits in the ex- 
periments of alchemy and the arts of magic for 
many centyries in China, it is not improbable, 
indeed, that from them emanated the notion 
which, in former times, was so prevalent through- 
out Europe, turning the heads and exhausting 
the purses of both people and sovereigns, that a 
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catholicon or universal remedy might be prepared 
which would prolong human existence greatly 
beyond its natural term; and also that an art 
might be discovered by which the inferior metals 
might be transmuted into gold—the former de- 
nominated the Elixir of Life, the latter the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone. The Taou-tse have numerous 
temples throughout China, have gods many and 
lords many, mingle idolatrous and religious rites 
with their pretended skill in magic, and perform 
in fact all the functions of the priests of a super- 
stitious sect. 

2. Buddhism. This system of religion, as is 
well known, is of Indian origin, and was intro- 
duced into China about A. D. 66, during the Han 
dynasty, by means of an embassy sent to the 
west at the suggestion of the Taouists, to seek 
for a wise man, said to have appeared there, and 
whose fame had reached China. From the period 
at which this event took place, some have ven- 
tured to suppose that some indistinct tidings of 
the advent and death of Christ may have reached 
China. The messengers, however, went no far- 
ther than India, where Buddhism then prevailed, 
but where there were no teachers of Christianity; 
therefore they concluded that Buddhism must be 
the religion they were in search of, and returned 
to China, bringing with them a number of borrzes, 
or priests, of that persuasion. Thus introduced 
under imperial auspices it was eagerly embraced 
by the people, and rapidly spread throughout the 
empire. Though long since avowedly abandoned 
by the emperor and the official and learned men 
of the empire, it has always been tolerated by 
the Chinese Government, and is now the most 
popular system of religion among the masses. It 
is extended throughout nearly all the countries 
of the east. In Ceylon, Thibet, Siam, and Bur- 
mah it €xists in almost undivided sway, and un- 
der government patronage. In China, Cochin- 
china, Mongolia, Manchuria, Corea, Lew-chew, 
and Japan it is extensively diffused, having mul- 
titudes of adherents, priests, nuns, temples, mon- 
asteries, etc., though receiving no support from 
government. The head of the system, who holds 
the same rank among the votaries of Buddhism 
as the Pope does among Romanists, resides, with 
much state, in Thibet, and is called the Grand 
Lama. He is supposed to be infallible and im- 
mortal, not, however, by living péfpetually in 
one body; but when the Grand Lama dies, it is 
given out that his soul has passed into the body 
of some child, whom the priests pretend to iden- 
tify by certain signs, and who is brought up in 
the belief that the same spirit which animated 
the form of his predecessor, exists within him- 
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self; hence the office of Grand Lama always 
comméfices with infancy and lasts till the close 
of life. 

“The word Buddha,” says M. Huc, “is a very 
ancient generic name, having in Sanscrit a double 
root. The one signifies being, existence; the 
other, wisdom, superior intelligence. It is the 
name by which was originally designated the crea- 
tive omnipotent God; but it has been extended 
to those who worshiped him, and sought to raise 
themselves to him by contemplation and holi- 
ness. Al’ the Buddhists, however, whom we 
have met in China, Tartary, Thibet, and Cey- 
lon, intended by this name to denote an ac- 
tual historical personage, who has become cele- 
brated throughout Asia, and who is regarded as 
the founder of the institutions and doctrines com- 
prised under the general name of Buddhism.” 

By the Buddhists this personage is sometimes 
viewed as ® human being who attained a high 
state of excellence by retirement and contempla- 
tion; sometimes as a god, a god-man, or incarna- 
tion; by many he is considered the last avatar, or 
incarnation of Vishnu, who lived among men 
about 1000 years B. C., illustrating in his life the 
highest state of purity and perfection, and spend- 
ing his life in teaching his doctrines, which were 
so well received that before his ascension to 
heaven, at the age of eighty years, they had 
spread over all India, Ceylon, Siam, and Burmah. 
According to the elaborate investigations of A. 
Remusat and Klaproth, Buddha was born in 
Bahar about 1029 B. C., and died about 950 
B.C. He was the son of Soutadanna, King of 
Magadha, in southern Bahar, and of Mahamaia, 
to whom tradition says Soutadanna was married, 
but did not consummate his marriage with her. 
She is supposed to have conceived by divine in- 
fluence, and on the fifteenth day of the second 
month of spring she brought into the world a 
son whom she had borne in her womb three 
hundred days. His name is said to have been 
Sarvarthasidha, or Ardhasidha; but he was fre- 
quently called by what appears to be a sort of 
patronymic designation—Gaudama, and by the 
complimentary surnames, Sakya-sinha and Sakya- 
muni—“the lion, or the penitent of Sakya.” 
The title of Buddha does not appear to have 
been given to him till after he had attained emi- 
nent sanctity as a teacher of religion. 

Conformably to the prevailing usage of the 
country, the infant Ardhasidha was, a few days 
after his birth, presented before the image of a 
deity, which is said to have inclined its head 
when the infant was brought near its shrine, as a 
recognition of his greatness. His mother, taking 
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him in her arms from the shrine of the deity, 
presented him to a king, who was also aff incar- 
nation of Brahma, and who enveloped him in a 
piece of precious cloth, and lavished upon him 
the most tender cares. Another king, an incar- 
nation of Indra, baptized the young god in divine 
water, and he was immediately recognized as a 
divine person, it being foretold that he would 
surpass in holiness all preceding incarnations. In 
his tenth year he was placed under the guidance 
of a celebrated spiritual teacher, whose name was 
Bah-Burenu Bakshi. He soon developed facul- 
ties of the first order, outstripping and embar- 
rassing his distinguished master, and became 
equally celebrated for the uncommon beauty of 
his person. When twenty years of age he was 
urged to marry, but refused to do so, unless a 
wife possessing thirty-two virtues and perfections 
could be found for him, which was at length 
secured in the person of a noble virgin called 
Yasodhara Devi, by whom, in the following year, 
he had a son, and soon after a daughter. 

At this period of his life, it is related that 
earnest meditations, concerning the depravity and 
misery of mankind, began to occupy his mind, 
and he conceived the plan of retiring from human 
society and becoming a hermit. His friends 
earnestly dissuaded him from this step, and en- 
deavored by force to frustrate his design. Buddha 
escaped the vigilance of the guards placed over 
him and fled to the banks of the river Narasara, 
in the kingdom of Udipa. Here he took upon 
himself the title and order of a priest, ‘shaved 
his head, assumed the costume of a penitent, and 
lived alone in his desert contemplations. He 
soon afterward chose a still wilder. retreat, taking 
with him only two disciples, who became after- 
ward celebrated in Buddhism. At the expiration 
of six years he presented himself as a religious 
teacher at Benares, a sacred town which had 
already been the residence of the founders of 
three religious epochs. Here he began to unfold 
his doctrines, immediately gathering around him 
great multitudes of hearers from all classes. At 
first doubts were entertained as to the soundness 
of his mind; but his doctrines soon gained credit, 
and were propagated so rapidly that Buddha him- 
self lived to see them spread all over India. At 
the age of eighty years he quitted the earth, 
“casting off his material envelop, to be reab- 
sorbed into the universal soul, which is himself.” 

Buddhism, as it exists in China, is but little 
known or studied either by the Chinese people, 
or by the borrzes themselves, as a -doctrinal sys- 
tem. It exists principally as a form of worship, 
in which the priests participate—of various rites 





and superstitious ceremonies which they perform 
for the people, and of fulfilling a large number 
of priestly offices according to the wants and 
wishes of a people almost wholly destitute of a 
systematic religion, There is a remarkable fea- 
ture common to all the religious sects of China— 
they have lost their identity as distinct systems, 
and every-where run into each other; the phi- 
losophy or theology on which they were origin- 
ally constructed has become obsolete, and nothing 
is left but the outward shell of practical mani- 
festation—certain acts of worship, certain rites, 
ceremonies, forms of prayer, festivals, etc., which 
are practiced by the priests, and used by the peo- 
ple when circumstances seem to require them. 
There are no teachers of doctrine, and no body 
studies either Taouism or Buddhism. To be- 
come a priest, is much more learning to practice 
an art than studying to comprehend a philosophy 
or atheology. The priest will never be asked to 
expound his system, or to give light to an anx- 
ious and inquiring soul; but he will be often 
called upon to perform certain religious ceremo- 
nies and magic arts—to offer prayers, conduct fes- 
tivals, lead processions, tell fortunes, etc. The 
borrzes are much less priests of Buddha than 
priests of the Chinese people. Their system 
allowed the incorporation of the deities and spir- 
its of other religions, and permitted the priests 
even to worship the gods of other pantheons, so 
that they could adapt themselves to the popular 
superstitions of the countries they entered, and 
ingraft inte. their own calendar all the foreign 
spirits they chose. This they have done in 
China. Into this country they had an auspicious 


entrance under imperial favor; the rites which 


they brought presented nothing cruel or revolt- 
ing; they adopted all the superstitious opinions 
and practices already existing among the people; 
sanctioned and co-operated with the national re- 
ligion, applauded Confucianism, entered into the 
ancestorial worship, indorsed and performed the 
funeral rites and ceremonies, and thus offered 
themselves, and were accepted, as the priests of 
the people. “They first ingratiated themselves 
by making their services useful in the indigenous 
ritual, and were afterward looked upon as neces- 
sary for its execution.” 

These circumstances will relieve us from the 
necessity of etudying here the metaphysical as- 
pects of Buddhism. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to name the following features: It is built 
upon the basis of an immaterial pantheism; every - 
thing is but the transient manifestation of the 
Deity, without real or permanent existence; crea- 
tion is an illusion, life is an evil, non-existence ‘s 
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bliss, God, the infinite and eternal, is all and in 
all, are the great features of Buddhism. Hu- 
manity accomplishes its highest end when it dis- 
covers the delusion of all visible things, and by 
retirement and the most profound abstraction, be- 
comes weaned from all worldly things, and fitted 
to be reunited with God. This is the blissful 
portion of the good. The wicked must still con- 
tinue to pass througl successive births, and states, 
and forms of life, till fitted for this divine anni- 
hilation. 

Buddha is worshiped by some sects simply as 
a man, who, by his holy and contemplative life, 
had raised himself to the highest possible excel- 
lence; by most Buddhists, however, he is adored 
as an incarnation of the divine Being. He is 
represented in all Buddhist temples in the form 
of a colossal image, in a sitting posture, wearing 
a very happy countenance; generally built of 
clay and gayly painted and gilded. Near him is 
usually found their favorite goddess, Kwan-yin— 
“the hearer of cries’?—also called “Holy Moth- 
er,” and “Queen of yen,” seated on a lotus 
flower and securing almost an equal share of 
worship and veneration with Buddha himself. 

This brings us to notice a very prominent fea- 
ture in the practical exhibitions of Buddhism, 
which we should not overlook; namely, its strik- 
ing resemblance to the ecclesiastical institutions 
and ceremonial observances of the Roman Catho- 


|alic Church. This is one of the first things that 





arrests the attention of the observing foreigner. 
He is at once attracted by its great show of tem- 
ples, monasteries, nunneries, wayside joss-houses, 
frequent processions, and multiplied festivals. 
The long-robed and shaven-headed priest, with 
his slow and measured tread, his pusillanimous 
air, and his Jesuitical cunning, strikes him as a 
quite familiar personage. Even when he enters 
the Buddhist temple or monastery, things wear a 
familiar aspect. The images, the statue of the 
“Holy Mother,” or “Qugen of Heaven,” with her 
babe, @#he walls adorned with paintings—some 
exhibifing passages in the life of Buddha, but 
more displaying the advefftures of the Holy 
Mother—the altar with its numerous vessels and 
instruments of servicey the burning candles, the 
smoking incense, the ringing bells, the service in 
a foreign tongue, the prostrations, the mock se- 
lemnity, the muttered prayers, and the monoto- 
nous chantings—all forcibly remind him of scenes 
in Romish chapels. - Nor will it aid in dispelling 
the illusion to find here and there, in the differ- 
ent apartments of the establishment, devout-look- 
ing prieSts counting over their beads, and repeat- 
ing over and over again the same brief sentences, 





till he fancies he can almost catch the familiar 
sounds of “ave-marias” and “paternosters." A 
visit to the library will still aid in the delusion, 
especially when permitted to examine the collec- 
tion of sacred relics—Buddha’s tooth, the bones 
of saints, the urns containing the ashes of de- 
parted priests, etc.—all sacredly kept and looked 
upon with the profoundest veneration. 

Nor will the resemblance be less complete by 
discovering it to be a great ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, extending its authority through various 
countries, having its infallible head in the Grand 
Lama, its pontifical court, its high functionaries, 
its priests, its monks and nuns of various schools 
and orders, its ordinances of celibacy, its holy 
water, its sales of charms, amulets, and indulgen- 
ces; its masses for the dead, its worship of relics 
and canonization of saints, and its womanolatry 
in the worship of Qwan-yin—“the Queen of 
Heaven.” 

How are we to account for these striking re- 
semblances? They are here—all of them here, 
as obvious and integral parts of Buddhism. But 
Buddhism began to exist nearly one thousand 
years before Christ, and sixteen hundred years 
before these extraneous things began to be adopted 
by the Church of Rome. That one party has 
borrowed from the other is evident, but that 
Buddhism is by far the most ancient is equally 
undeniable. The Romish missionaries have ob- 
served these features of Buddhism, and have not 
attempted to deny them. Some have attempted 
to explain them by “eonsidering Chinese Bud- 
dhism as a sort of degenerate Christianity But 
Buddhism «vas established in China before Chris- 
tianity had emerged from India. Othef# suppose 
that the Buddhists copied them from the Roman- 
ists or Syrians, who entered China before the 
twelfth century. But these things are not only 
found in China, but also in Tartary, Thibet, Cey- 
lon, and Japan, as original and essential parts of 
the system. : 

“Father Premare, a famous Jesuit missionary, 
honestly ascribes the invention of Buddhism to 
the devil, who had thus imitated Holy Mother 
Church, by anticipation, in order to scandalize 
and oppose its rites. We think Premare has 
pretty nearly hit the right solution. We have 
not much doubt that Buddhism is an invention 
of the devil, and that he invented it with the 
view of forestalling Christianity, and shutting it 
out from the vast kingdoms of Asia. But we 
must remember that the invention was made and 
set to work more than a thousand years befoze 
Holy Mother Church existed; and, alas! the in- 
vention has succeeded to the utmost satisfaction 
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of its author. It has enchained the minds of 
countless millions throughout eastern Asia, and 
beyond this, its diabolical invention has succeeded 
in inducing a dying and degenerate Church to 
clothe itself in the forms and cerements of this 
magnificent pagan establishment. Indeed, since 
witnessing the exhibitions of Buddhism in east- 
ern Asia, we can only look upon Romanism, in 
its ecclesiastical institutions and outward forms, 
as Buddhism baptized with a Christian name.” 


——>—— 


OUR MINISTER’S WIFE. 
BY OLIVE RAYMOND. 


“There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit. 
And there are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord.” Sr. Paut. 

“00D morning, Mrs. Green!” 

“Good morning, Miss Nancy,” I replied 
as cordially as I could, considering that I had but 
just got my little ones off for school, and had all 
my morning work to do. 

“I hope you find yourself well to-day. I 
thought as I hadn’t seen you for a week, I’d just 
run in with my knitting and have a nice, quiet, 
old-fashioned, little chat while the children were 
away.” 

One of Miss Nancy’s quiet, little chats! My 
heart sunk within me, as experience had taught 
me the signification she attached to “little” in 
connection with her visits, Adieu, then, to the 
dumplings I had promised my little ones, and 
whicl™they would come ravenous from school 
expecting, Adieu to the letter I had been try- 
ing fora week to write to my dear sick fathey 
However, seeing that my fate was inevitable, and 
feeling that it was best to submit gracefully, I 
hastily recalled Mrs. Hume’s enumeration of 
Miss Nancy’s faults and virtues, and her sum- 
ming up of the whole, “She’s a good cretur after 
all,” and quickly advanced with—I flatter my- 
self—my most amiable expression and said, in a 
particularly animated way, “Let me take your 
wrappings, then, Miss Nancy, and do draw nearer 
the fire,” placing a rocking-chair in a comfortable 
corner, “you must be very cold. From the frost 
on the window I judge it to be intensely cold.” 

“*Tis uncommon cold, but I stopped into Sally 
Jones’s on my way to warm,.so that I didn’t 
quite freeze.” 

“Ah! and how is Sally’s mother since her 
fall?” 

™ Quite well again. But do get your work, 
Mrs. Green, for while you are idle I am afraid 
V’ninterrupting you.” 





I thought of the children and my father, but 
replied, “I have work here,” taking from my 
table drawer a shirt which I was in no hurry to 
finish. 

“La, Mrs. Green, how beautifully you do sew? | 
Do you make all your husband’s shirts?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I have never put out any | 
sewing since I was married. Thanks to long | 
practice and my mother’s carefal instruction, I 
am able to sew very rapidly.” 

“You visit a good deal, don’t you? and doa 
good deal about your house?” 

“TI try not to néglect any of my friends, but I 
do not visit as much as I sometimes wish I could. 
My duties as a wife, mother, and housekeeper— 
for although I have a good girl, I have to be 
about my house a part.of every morning—nec- 
essarily confine we a good deal, even more than 
is good for my health.” 

“You’re always punctual at the Wednesday 
evening lecture, I notice.’ 

“Yes, I try never to.miss one. Mr. White 
makes them so interest when I do stay 
away I feel that I have lost a great deal.” 

“Poor Mr. White!” and Miss Nancy sighed. 
“What a pity it is, Mrs. Green, that his wife 
can’t do what you and other ladies find it so easy 
to accomplish; that his hands are not upheld by 
a suitable helpmeet!’ shaking her head and look- 
ing as if volumes were unexpressed. 

Something told me what tune was coming andi 
explained the prelude. As I did not wish to 
play an accompaniment I found it convenient to 
allow my work, which really was not very intfi- 
cate, to absorb my attention just then. 

“What do you think, Mrs. Green,” continued, 
Miss Nancy, ndt at all abashed by my silence, 
“Sally Jones showed me a shirt this morning 
that she had been making for Mr. Whi 
said it was the last of a dozen that she ha 
made for him, and at a dollar apiece, too! 
Nancy raised eyes and hands in utter am 
“Now, if that isn’t the greatest piece of 
gance I’ve heard of lately! A poor minister’s 
wife, with only hérself, and husband; and one 
child, with a good girl and a small house, and.téo 
lazy to do her husband’s sewing—or her own 
either, for that matter, indeed—for no longer ago 
tHan last week Mrs. Jones told me that she had 
made two comnapn wrappers for Mrs. White, at 
a dollar and a half apiece! We might expéct, 
since she puts out her own work, that She-would 
work for the Church all the more; but what 
does she do? Why, really, no more than one of 
the members! No wonder our poor minister 
lodks disHeartened! No wonder that the prayer 
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meeting languishes! No wonder that the sewing 
circle is almost broken up! No wonder that Zion 
mourns and her vineyards are laid waste! With 
such husbandmen, or, rather, husband-women”— 
here the proprieties of gender troubled Miss 
Nancy somewhat—“in the field, we may well 
expect a famine. When the leader lies down in 
pleasant places, the flock need not be expected 
to advance far. My heart bleeds,my dear Mrs. 
Green, when I think of the low condition of our 
dear Zions What can we expect but the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah? O when will our Church 
arise and put on her beautiful garments and wage 
her warfare rightly! When will she hang her 
banner on the outer wall and fearlessly fight her 
foes?” 
I did not interrupt Miss Nancy to tell her that 
she had slightly confounded Macbeth and Isaiah, 
but allowed her to proceed, thinking that once 
disburdened of the load that had long been accu- 
mulating upon her mind, and which was now 
called forth by the shirt making, she would sub- 
side into a staté sufficiently calm to hear a few 
salutary truths which I had long wished her to 
hear. 

“O when shall we have another pastor’s wife 
like dear Mrs. Gale!” she continued. “Under 
her care we all thrived. Our sewing circle flour- 
ished. The very first year we paid the whole 
expenses of a beneficiary. Our female prayer 
meetings were always well attended then. The 
infant Sabbath school prospered under her care. 

Every member in the congregation was visited. 
| Tee was no partiality with Mrs. Gale. It 

only you genteel folks that receive dajiien - 
tion at the parsonage then, but the poor and ig- 
norant, too—all were welcome.”’ 

“a. had not the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Gale, 
as she left before I came. ‘¥ efforts for the 
good of the Church were very Commendable, and 
Thope were blessed, I think I have heard that 
she was wealthy.” 

Why, yes,” said Miss Nancy; “her father left 
her'a very handsome property.” 

“She kept two girls, did she not?” 

“Yes, a cook and a nurse. You know she 
couldn’t very well do with less help with her 
family and so much gompany.” 

“T think I have heard that she had a sick lit- 
tle boy.” - 

“Yes,” said Miss Nancy, turning very red, “and 
I dare say you have heard some of the slanders 
about that child. Some of our gossiping mem- 
bers talked a good deal about Mrs. Gale’s leaving 
him so much to attend to Church duties. Some, 
even now, go so far as to say that if she had staid 
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at home more and nursed him herself, and not 
left him to fret so much for her, that he might 
now be alive and well. But I know better than 
any of them about it, for I was at the parsonage 
more than any one out of Mrs. Gale’s family, and 
I know that he was a cross, unhappy child, and 
that no body could please him. He insisted upon 
keeping his mother forever with him. She knew 
that the nurse could take just as good care of 
him as she could herself; and besidas, she felt it 
her duty to devote all her time and energies to 
her Master’s service.” 

Miss Nancy’s views of the service required of 
a mother by her Master differed essentially from 
mine; but as she had never been, and was not 
likely to be called upon to serve in a maternal 
capacity, I thought I would not provoke discus- 
sion on that point, so I allowed her to proceed 
without interruption. 

“ And she did right, whatever cruel things gos- 
sips may say about her. I wouldn’t complain of 
Mrs. White particularly to you, her most intimate 
friend, Mrs. Green, if she was a feeble woman; 
but, bless you, she’s as hearty as any of us. 
Now, plainly, I'll just say to you what I wouldn’t 
for the world say to any others human being, she 
ts lazy. There are no two ways about it, and I 
can prove it to you. No longef ago than Mon- 
day morning, mind Monday, wash-day morning, 
about ten o’clock, Mrs. Jewett called at the par- 
sonage, and there sat my lady White with a me- 
rino dress all bowed up the waist, and reading! 
Another wash-day I sent my niete there of an 
errand, and when I asked her if Mrs. White was 
in the kitchen, where, you must acknowledge, 
Mrs. Green, the wife 6f a poor minifter ought to 
be at that hour of the day, to see that all goes 
right, and that nothing is wasted, why, do .you 
think she was dressed up and writing in the par- 
lor! That could not have been later than half- 
past nine—certainly not more than ten at the 
very farthest. Now, if she had nothing too at 
home she ought to have been out hunting up the 
poor, visiting the sick, or attending to society 
work. Can you wonder, Mrs, Green, that some 
of the members are displeased and feel like 
changing our pastor for one who half more use- 
ful wife? We do like Mr. White very much. 
He is a sincere, faithful, Gospel Christian, if there 
ever was one in the world, and I believe that 
with a suitable wife, his labors among us would 
be more greatly blessed to the conversion of 
precious souls. If Mrs. White would imitate 
Mrs. Gale’s example, what outpourings of the 
Spirit might we not witness in our midst! Who 
knows but we might have one continual Pente- 
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costal season. Now, tell me candidly, Mrs. 
Green, do you think that Mrs. White does her 
duty as the conscientious wife of a Christian 
minister should do?” 

“I know Mrs. White intimately, Miss Nancy, 
and believe that her sincere aim is to do her 
duty, and that she allows no opportunity for doing 
good to pass unimproved; but that she always 
does it in precisely the way that you and some 
others might wish I do not say. You contrast 
her with Mrs, Gale, her opposite in temperament, 
education, habit, and fortune; and because the 
good that Mrs. Gale effected was more apparent 
to you, and her influence and efforts more con- 
spicuous than those of Mrs. White, you give the 
latter no credit. Mrs. White is a quiet, unas- 
suming, retiring woman, but not a lazy one: more 
willing to be a worker than a leader, because she 
knows herself less fitted to lead than some oth- 
ers in the Church, and naturally shrinks from a 
prominent position. But she shrinks from no 
known duty; and I could tell you of great, and, 
I believe, permanent good done in a quiet way 
here by her which she thinks is not known, and 
of some instances where she is not known, even 
by those benefited. by her. Many are the ways 
in which her silent influence is working. Mrs. 
Gale was brilliant and energetic, fond of excite- 
ment, with self-confidence that enabled her to 
take the lead in a public movement, and admira- 
bly fitted in many respects to do so. As a wife 
and mother, Mrs. White is certainly faultless. 
As to her hirmg her sewing, and reading and 
writing qg wash-day, I leave those enormities to 
her own conscience, feeling that whife they do 
not affect the welfare of *othérs, neither the 
Church nor I have any right to concern ourselves 
about them. 

“You speak of the languishing condition of the 
Church. The weight of that should not fall 
upon either the minister or his wife. There is 
another cause for it. The past few years have 
brought unexampled prosperity to our commu- 
nity, in which the mercantile portion of our 
Church, which is, you know, the greater part of 
it, has largely participated. This has brought 
with it an fifl@rease of worldliness. The men of 
the Church can not spare time from their count- 
ing-rooms, nor the women from their fashions, for 
any Church service that can not be performed on 
the Sabbath. You talk of our poor minister. 
Now, why is he poor? Our people are abun- 
dantly able to place him in a condition in which 
his ngaind would be free from .the little annoying 
care of counting every cent and devising the most 
economical way possible of spending it, and of 





calculating what he must have and what he can 
do without and live. How has he been made to 
feel the general prosperity? His salary has not 
been increased, while the encouragement and 
sympathy which he formerly received from his 
people have, in a great measure, been withdrawn, 
because directed to other objects and interests by 
an increase of wealth. I see with pain that he 
is discouraged and sick at heart, and know that 
but for his wife’s entire sympathy and support in 
his work, he would long since have given up this 
for another field. 

“O, Miss Nancy, believe me, the cause of the 
grievances of which many Churches complain in 
regard to their pastors and their pastors’ wives, 
might be removed by themselves. If we wish 
our pastor to work well and to the best advan- 
tage, we must pay him well, and if we wish his 
wife to do the work of the Church, or the labor 
of at least six ordinary women, as is often ex- 
pected, we shduld pay her too, that she may be 
able to hire her own work done. Till we do 
this, we have no right to claim her services any 
more than we have to exact the pastor’s services 
without pay. You and IJ, as members of the 
Church, have just as great responsibilities as Mrs, 
White. The same field is open to us as to her, 
and each of us is, according to our ability, bound 
to labor in it, but not in the same way any more 
than ministers’ wives, differing like others in 
temperament, education, wealth, health, and do- 
mestic duties, are bound to work alike. All the 
members of the Church should labor in the man- 
ner for which Providence has fitted the 
thewm@ys are as many as are the members. 1 
and I, Miss Nancy, are fitted for some kinds of 


‘work—Mrs. White «for quite a different kind. 


All the-laborers in a vineyard can not work in 
the same way, though all are laboring for the 
same end. If alffare diggers, how will the plant- 
ing be done? If all are planters, how the prun- 
ing? Neither can any one membér please alk the 
others in all things. Even Mrs. Gale, while she 
performed her duty to your satisfaction, gave 
great offense to others Who felt that her home, 
and, as they considered them, her first tities 
were peglected. So while Mrs. White’s course 
meets with the entire sympathy of myself and 
some others, you and many disapprove of it. 

“A minister’s wifegis more conspicuous than any 
other woman in the Church, and simply because 
she has so long been expected to be a perfect 
model for all, while no other woman in the world 
is expected to beso; and because she has so long 
been set up as a target to receive the shots of all 
who can hit her. Fortunately, as in Mrs. White’s 
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case, many of the shots are so badly aimed that 
they fall harmless.” 

It may be that Miss Nancy fancied herself a 
target at this moment, for she started, but I 
looked innocent, I know, and she began to reply, 
when Mr. Green coming into dinner she ex- 
claimed, 

“Bless me, it an’t dinner time! and I only 
came to have a little chat!” 

“ Better stay to dinner, Miss Nancy,” suggested 
my husband. 

But no, she must go—I suppose to spread the 
shirt-hiring story with the other crimes of read- 
ing and writing on wash-day. 

“Poor Mrs. White!’ thought I, as Miss Nancy 
and her knitting vanished, “it is too bad that, 
good and active as you are in your own quiet 
way, you should have the burden of ‘languishing 
Zion’ thrown upon your little shoulders. Little 
you,will do in a public and blustering way, at 
least, like Mrs. Gale, to bring down a ‘Pente- 
costal season.’ I do hope you will hear none of 
this miserable gossip. Your sensitive nature came 
not bear what coarser and less conscientious onés 
can.” 

I knew there was danger of her hearing all, for 
Miss Nancy, not feeling herself called upon to do 
any part of what she had decided to be the legiti- 
ymate work of the minister’s wife, would have 
abundant time to scatter these poisonous tales, 
and our Church, like others, had its Miss Cribby, 
too. _ 

Waihile at dinner a note was handed me from 
Mrs. White, begging me to come over after din- 
ner, as slie wished particularly to see me at that 
time. 

“Now,” thought I, “ Miss Nancy and her friends 
have brought down ‘tottering Zion’ about the 
dear little woman’s ears, and made her think it 
is all her work. I will run to the rescue before 
she is quite crushed.” §o, having comforted the 
children with the hope of dumplings on the 
morrow, and decided to write my letter after they 
were in bed, I hurried over. 

Mrs. White met me at the door with flushed 
cheeks and eyes beaming with a new joy, and 
looking not at all as though she felt herself com- 
missioned, just then, at least, to hang the banner 
on the outer wall of Zion’s or any other castle. 
I was greatly relieved and»breathed more freely 
as she led me into her own room, where we 
should be less likely to be disturbed than in the 
parlor. sHaving ascertained that each member of 
each family was in the enjoyment of good health, | 
and that the weather was colder by some degrees 
than ever before known by the oldest inhabitant, 





we proceeded to what alone really interested 
either of us just then. Drawing my chair near 
her own in front of the fire Mrs. White began: 

“You must know, my dear Mrs. Green, that I 
have lately been much annoyed by strictures upon 
my course as pastor’s wife, and that I have had 
great difficulty in deciding what really is my 
duty in regard to our congregation. I have 
thought iong upon the subjeet, and have earnestly 
endeavored to learn my duty; for unless I am 
greatly self-deceived I wish to do it. I hope that 
I have at last discovered it, and I wish your can- 
did opinion of my decision when I shall have 
made it known to you. 

“My predecessor, Mrs. Gale, was so zealous 
and active in our Church, that I have always 
felt that I suffered by comparison with her, and 
I have been almost wicked enough to wish some- 
times that I had been called to fil} the place of 
one more like myself.” 

I could not help wishing so, too, for I believed 
that her efforts, though less boisterous, would re- 
#alt in more permanent good. 

“T have tried very hard to do what I plainly 
saw, when I came, was expected of me—take 
the lead in all society matters, as she did; but no 
one can tell how great a trial the mere effort has 
been to me, nor how great my mortification and 
sorrow have been at seeing how little I have 
effected, and how far short I have fallen of the 
expectations of the Church, while I have all the 
while felt that I was occupying a place that 
might be vastly better filled by some other mem- 
ber of our Chuach. I have acted against my 
nature. I have tried to do what I am not in any . 
way fitted to do. I have felt often that I was 
almost useless in the world, and was ready to 
despair, when one evening a thought occurred to 
me. I have always been fond of writing, and 
when I was young my parents expected to see 
me one day take my place among the leading 
writers of the age. I cherished the hope; too, 
and wrote much in preparation till I married. 
Then, having the common ideas of the fixed du- 
ties of a minister’s wife, I gave up the thought 
and have since done nothing, or, rather, I have 
not accomplished what I might, pérhaps, had I 
been working in thie way in which Providence 
seems to have indicated that I should labor. I 
determined at once to begin to write for the re- 
ligious press, and if encouraged by success there, 
to write a book, the plan of which I had long 
had in my mind—a work that I felt was much 
needed in the Church, and one which J had 
hoped my husband might find time to undertake, 
Accordingly, I sent several articles to different 
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papers, and these were not only accepted with 
kind notices, but’I also received remuneration for 
them. Thus encouraged I prepared my work, 
and have sold the copy-right, as I think, for a 
large sum—much more than I expected. To-day 
I reeeived a check for the amount, accompanied 
by a note from the publishers, requesting another 
volume at once. 

“I feel now that by means of my pen I can 
labor, not only for our Church here, but that an 
extensive field beyond it is at the same time open 
to me; while with means thus added to my hus- 
band’s salary I can benefit, in a tangible way, the 
poor and sick of our congregation, and contribute 
more largely to its benevolent operations than I 
could in any other way. Of course I shall attend 
all our social gatherings and the sewing circle as 
before; for, besides sympathizing with the pro- 
posed object of the latter, I value it as a means 
of uniting our people socially. These I shall 
have time for, as I have already began to hire 
my family sewing done. You know how slow I 
am with my needle, and that what you can ac 
complish in a day, occupies me for several. The 
question, therefore, whether I shall walk in pre- 
cisely the path marked out, by almost universal 
consent, for a minister’s wife, or dare to step aside 
into one in which Providence seems to have de- 
signed me to work more efficiently, I have at 
last settled. I hope ambition and self-gratifica- 
tion may not have biased my judgment and con- 
science. I can not talk; but I iove to write, and 
can do that with more ease and rapidity than 
almost any*thing else. Now I have told you all, 


_and would like your opinion; for althouzh I said 


I had decided the matter, yet if you can present 
sufficiently strong objections to it, or can point 
out another way in which I can do more for the 
Church than in this, I will renounce my plan and 
adopt yours. The truth is, 1 am not fitted fora 
minister’s wife, but being one I am resolved to do 
as well as I can.” 

“Tn the opinion of many you are not,” I re- 
plied. “My own views upon this subject, how- 
ever, differ from those commonly received. I 
believe that every one should use the particular 
talent intrusted to him in precisely the way his 
Maker designed, whatever his position or rela- 
tions to others may be; that our talents, and, con- 
sequently, our responsibilities are as varied as our 
separate existences, and that we are accountable 
for their use only unto God. You are right, I 
think, without doubt, in believing the pen to be 
the ingtrument with which you are called upon 
to labor. Diffidence, or some other cause, induces 


you to be silent in company, and your influence, | 





because unseen, may not always be rightly esti- 
mated. But you can write, as I know, and my 
husband and I have often said that you might 
do immeasurable good if you could devote your- 
self to your pen. You may for a while be con- 
demned by the narrow-minded and illiberal of 
our Church, who, doing nothing themselves, 
watch for the immediate result of your labors; 
but you may ultimately reach and eonquer even 
them. I sympathize most heartily with your 
plan. I rejoice in your success and say, earnestly, 
WRITE; and if you feel sure that you do more 
good in that way than in any other, do nothing 
but write. With a bigh aim and a pure con- 
science you will be safély led, never fear.” 

“I thank you much for your sympathy. I 
wished to see my duty clearly myself, if possi- 
ble, first, so I have not spoken of my plan to any 
one, not even to my husband. Besides, I wished 
to surprise him, if successful, and if disap- 
pointed, to save him any trouble on my account. 
And he will be surprised when, on his return to- 
night, I put the check and note I received to-day 
in his hand. I am so happy with my success 
that I am already arranging the plot for another 
work which I think I shall be able to make at- 
tractive to the young, for whom it is chiefly de- 
signed. My aim, I am sure, is to benefit my 
readers. I hope never for one moment to lose 
sight of their highest interests, or te write one 
word which I shall regret in my dying hour.” 

This was the substance of our conversation, 
which concluded, I left, truly happy fom my 
friend’s good fortune and promise of usefulness, 
“So, so,’ thought I, as I walked home, “the mys- 
tery of the shirt-hiring and wash-day reading, at 
least, is solved. I wish the gossips, who have so 
meanly attacked Mrs. White, could know what I 
know. But she can afford to wait her vindica- 
tion, which will be complete, and they will yet 
be proud of their minister’s ‘useless, ‘lazy’ 
wife, and acknowledge her influence, too. Use- 
less, indeed!’ I indignantly thought, if I did not 
speak it, “not one of them has done the hun- 
dredth. part of the good, I believe, that she has 
done here. Her very silence is useful, for it re- 
bukes them and stops their gossiping tales in her 
hearing. I have often thought that the restraint 
her presence at the sewing circle imposes, is more 
than half the cause of its being ‘nearly broken 
up.” ‘So different from Mrs. Gale? Iam glad 
she is. If every thing went down, as Miss Nancy 
says, when Mrs. Gale left, she can not ave sown 
the good seed which Mrs.‘White is sowing for 
future harvests. Mrs. Gale depended much upon 
extraordinary and spasmodic efforts; Mrs. White 
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THE STORY OF AN ATOM. 








carne | 
on the faithful discharge of little duties as they | 


daily present themselves. She believes that | 
great and unusual efforts are not always the surest OULD we trace the history of a particle of 
indications of the religious state of a Church or | carbon, it would doubtless be most romantic. 
an individual. She knows that many are capa- | It might be something of this sort. It first saw 
ble of making them who have not strength con- | the light ages and ages ago, issuing from the 


THE STORY OF AN ATOM. 


tinually to labor without unusual stimulus. She 
can not talk as much about religion as others, but 
her own religious experience has been rich and 
deep, and the silent beauty of her daily life is its 
most eloquent evidence. 

“Tf Miss Nancy and her sympathizers every- 
where would forego their canting and gossiping 
propensities, and labor in the Church as they are 
all well fitted to do in some ways, and allow oth- 
ers freedom to work in other ways, they would 
not long have to mourn over ‘languishing’ or 
‘tottering’ Zion. 
‘mourn;’ but, arrayed in her beautiful garments, 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as 
an army with banners, she would go forth in the 
might and power of the Spirit, conquering and 
to conquer.” 

In a few months Mrs. White’s book, in neat, 
elegant style, made its appearance. Whispers on 
all sides, in which were audible, “ blue-stocking,” 
“learned woman,” “superior to her busband,” 
“noble work,” “will reflect honor upon the wri- 
ter, her husband, and the Church,” “a work of 
incalculable importance,” “ will do a vast amount 
of good,” met my ear; while the criticisms of 
the press were uniformly favorable. - 

Whether or no Miss Nancy ever read that 
work, or the many others which. followed and 
added new glory to the now illustrious name of 
its author, I never had an opportunity of know- 
ing, as she never repeated that “little” visit to 
my house. But I do know that many, if not all 
those disaffected toward our good pastor’s excel- 
lent wife, are now among her warmest friends, 
and quite satisfied as to her usefulness, while 
many and touching have been the evidences to 
the writer of the fruit of the seed scattered by 


. her. 


The lowly and the exalted alike bear testimony 
to the power of the truth, as presented by the 
versatile and always impressive pen of Mary 
White. 


——~»—-—- 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

Somz has said of those who die young, 
that “ are like the lambs which the Alpine 
shepherds bear in their arms to higher! greener 
pastures, that the flocks may follow.” 


‘Her ways’ would no longer | 


| mouth of a volcano as tarbonic acid. Over the 
_ earth it flew and visited the stormy clouds, and 
as descending it swept along the sea, it was dis- 
solved by the briny wave. It soon became part 
of a coral rock, The coral reef was raised by 
gradual upheavals till it stood high and dry 
above the water. The tiny inhabitants of course 
were dead, but their solid abodes became a lime- 
stone rock. There our particle of carbon, as car- 
| bonic acid in close embrace with a particle of 
lime, was stored up for unnumbered ages. The 
| rock was afterward quarried, and from the lime- 
kiln it was expelled again to take its flight over 
the green earth, till caught up by a vigorous rose- 
tree it became decomposed and stowed away in 
| the green covering of its leaves. Here a cater- 
| pillar ate it, and, it formed part of his tiny body. 
As the winter came on, it was hung up in a dry 
stiff chrysalis, which, as the warm spring glad- 
| dened the earth, was split open, and from it our 
| carbon escaped a part of a new-winged, many- 
colored butterfly. The butterfly died, and his 
little corpse was picked up by a bird; but scarcely 
| had our atom become assimilated by the bird, 
| when it came reasted to the tableofaman. Into 
his stomach and through his arteries our particle 
passed, till stored up in the musele it lent itself 
to add strength to his right arm; but this muscle 
was ever changing, and soon it fs given @p again 
to the blood and burnt in his veins, and is 
| breathed forth from his lungs. Away now it is 
| flying once more, to take part in wonderful trans- 
| formations. 





—— 


AN EARNEST WORLD. 

Turis is no world for trifle. We live in an 
earnest universe. We are surrounded on all sides 
by earnest objects and beings. The earth is in 
earnest as it pursues its path around the sun. 
The sun is in earnest as he pours abroad his tide 
of everlasting day. The stars are in earnest as 
they shine down in such siill intensity upon a 
slumbering world, Angels are in earnest as they 
| pursue their high ministrations. Devils them- 
selves are in earnest, in terrible, red-hot earnest, 
as they seek to counteract the schemes of al- 
mighty God. God is in earnest, as he carries on 
his wondrous plans. 
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SATAN IN HEAVEN. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


“ Now there was a day when the sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord; and Satan came also among 
them.” Jost, 6. 


A STRANGE reunion in the upper world! 
May Satan then, amid the shining ones, 
Unto the throne draw near? And does the Lord 
On that fell presence look, benignant, mild? 
Satan in heaven! among the sons of God! 
Saluted there? telling his travels there? 
Arguing, all unabashed and unrebuked, 
With the Almighty! O! most daring fiend! 
Most bold, and subtile, and unblushing king 
Of all rash wickedness and fearless crime! 

With what black-hearted hatred of the just, 
And disbelief in virtue he assailed 
The patient, godly patriarch of Uz; 
Cunningly shaping all his lying words 
To raise 1 doubt of Job’s true piety! 
. . . And hath humanity no refuge from 
The direful malice of the enemy? 
How may it stand before the cruel strength, 
And the demoniac skill of the bold prince 
Of evil, who, with unrelenting hate, 
Pursues it to destroy? Our Father, God! 
O save thy children from the fatal power 
Of the dark enemy! Let the shed blood, 
Spriukled upon us from Mount Calvary, 
Prove a passover, we beseech of thee. 
Give him no leave to lay his cruel hand 
On us or ours. Trembling to thee we cling, 
O, Father, underneath thy wing we hide! 
Let him not find us there! 

And, O, in heaven 

May the dread shadow of that dragon fall 
Never again! His cloven footprirts here, 
And bateful shadow, rest on all things fair. 
O God, forbid that we should find them there} 

Thus, with rich honor, and in strange surprise, 
Cried a weak soul, unskilled in mysteries. 
And He who was not our high-priest in vain; 
Who felt our weakness; groaned beneath oar pain, 
With gentle pity soothed the troubled breast, 
With promises of safe and perfect rest— 
«Lo, I am with thee ever—trust in me;” 
*‘ Resist the enemy and he will flee;” 
** March boldly on beneath my banner fair;” 
“JT slumber not and ne’er forget my care;” 
**Full well I know thou couldst not go alone,” 
But I from Satan will protect mine own. 
Though he prevail a season to alarm 
My sealed ones, he shall not do them harm. 
Along the way, down to the river’s -side, 
My hand shall lead them, and across the tide, 
And up the banks of Jordan’s thither shore, 
Into the city, to go out no more. 

Tremble not thou, my child, nor fear to see 
A shadow cast o’er heavenly purity: 
I have prevailed oer the hosts of sin. 

No more shall aught unholy or unclean 
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Find entrance there, where mine with me shall 
dwell, 

When they have bid their sins and woes farewell 

March bravely on till the goal is won, 

I will receive thee when thy race is run. 


+ -- 


THE MOSS-ROSE. 


A GERMAN PARABLE. 
BY CELIA E. GOODSPEED. 


Tue angel of. flowers 
In sweetest of bowers, 

Lay sleeping beneath a rose-tree, 
Which was spangled o’er 
With the dew-drops pure, 

A necklace most brilliant to see. 


Soon he smilingly woke, 
And gratefully spoke, 
“My dearest, best child that doth live, 
I thank you for shade 
So fragrantly made; 
Were there aught you could ask I would give. 


” 


A spirit of light, 
In beauty so bright, 
Seemed hovering near all so calm, 
Scarce a leaflet was stirr’d, 
As it whispered the word, 
« Adorn me then with a new charm.” 


And soon o’er the rose, 
In its perfect repose, 
Fell a vail of the beautiful moss! 
This sweet ornament 
@® To the rose a charm lent, 
Which proved the new gift not a loss. 


Canst thou not, gentle youth, 
Discern here a truth, 

Though’ simple and plain it may be— 
That maternal advice 
Is far beyond price, 

If in life it is acted by thee. 


Though the fair, outward form, 
Thou shouldst watch and adorn 
It is shorn of its beauty—true kind, 
If the fragrance of heart, 
Which goodness imparts, 
Doth not prove a reflection of mind. 


a 


THE SOUL’S INQUIRY. 
BY E. D. C. 


O ure! with thy large aims and petty strivings, 
Thy graver purpose that but ill hath sped, 

Thy plenteous sowings, and thy small derivings, 
Thy feasts at which the spirit is ed— 

Hast thou no sleep that lays a kind palm 

On aching brows, and bids the breast be calm, 

Until death’s shadow crosses our repose, 

And sighs good-night as the faint eyelids close? 
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LET US HAVE A NATIONAL COSTUME. 
BY MARY E. FRY. 


RECENT writer closes an article on “ Licen- 

tiousness in the Fine Arts” with these words: 
“Let us have a Christian art—if need be, an 
American Christian art—and if the great artistic 
world contemn us, we can pity it till it learns 
better’? To this we heartily respond, and beg 
leave to add, Let us have a Christian costume, 
and, if need be, an American Christian costume; 
and if the fashionable world at Paris and else- 
where sneer at us, we ought to be able to bear it 
till they shall have learned to imitate us. 

If, as a nation, we are in some danger of marr- 
ing our innate modesty while taking the corrupt 
art of the old world, especially European art. for 
our mode, no more can we go on imitating the 
costume and manners of one of the most corrupt 
cities of the old world without a corresponding 
loss in our morality and native good taste. Cos- 
tume, it is true, is no more identical with morals 
than taste is, yet one may and greatly does irflu- 
ence the other, as, for instance, no one would ex- 
pect to find an immodest costume on a Christian 
woman of refined taste, any more than he would 
look for a neat, modest, and elegant attire on a 
courtesan. 

But what is costume? Webster defines it to 
be “an established mode of dress.” According 
to this definition, then, nothing of the kind has 
existed among us during the last one hundred 
and fifty years; for in a period of less than one 
hundred years, from 1760 to 1850, we find more 
than twenty of the most distinct fashions in ex- 
istence, to say not one word of the numberless 
variations of these fashions during the same time. 
Perhaps most of our women have a dim recollec- 
tion of reading somewhere of such a thing as 
Japanese, Spanish, or Italian costume for females; 
well, we assure them no historian or chronicler 
of veracity will ever venture to tell the world 
what is the national costume of American, Eng- 
lish, or French ladies. He might, indeed, go so 
far as to say, that the women of these countries 
wore certain articles of dress called bonnets, hats, 
shawls, cloaks, mantillas, and gowns, of every 
imaginable size, shape, color, and material; but a 
more definite description he could not venture 
on. And he might add, as an incontrovertible 
truth, that, as a general thing, in matters of dress 
the French took the lead, and the rest of the en- 
lightened world, regardless of health, climate, 
comfort, of @ven modesty, acquiesced in all hu- 
mility. ‘ € 

To see with what avidity a large proportion of 
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American women adopt every thing called, in 
fashionable phrase, “The Latest Paris Styles,” 
one can not help thinking how very little they 
resemble the good mothers of the memorable ’76. 
Indeed, it is but too fully apparent to all the 
world, that certain books treating of the times 
which “tried men’s souls,” are not to be found 
in their libraries; their country, with its history, 
its destiny, its every-day realities, is a subject on 
which they are content to remain blissfully, alas! 
lamentably ignorant. They are ladies of the 
“Mrs, Potiphar” school and would doubtless re- 
joice if “society” in America could yet, by some 
possibility, found an order of nobility. For, so 
superficial are these to be pitied women, and, we 
may add, men, too, that a manufactured nobility 
would, in their estimation, be all on a par with 
the oldest family in Wales, the House of Haps- 
burg in Austria, or Queem® Victoria herself. 

But all must see that it is at war with our form 
of government, to be dependent on the nod df a 
foreign aristocracy for the form and material of 
our dress; and in the abstract—not so abstractly, 
either—it is at war with national prosperity. For 
an extravagant, foreign costume, presupposes a 
corresponding style of living, both of which are 
a sure and speedy means for the depletion of 
either a private or public treasury. And during 
the proé@ss of this depletion we must take into 
account how often and sorely peace and justice 
are trampled under foot; for be the extravagance 
whatever it may, it is the bone and sinew of the 
land—the laboring masses—who must supply the 
means for its gratification. We will not stop to 
say how much the national prosperity has ad- 
vanced since the discovery of gold in California; 
but it is surely of little avail to the country that 
one vessel after another arrives at New York 
laden with its million, or half-million of gold 
dust, if an 6quivalent sum is as often shipped to 
Europe to pay for foreign goods, which the coun- 
try could well dispense with, if our women had 
a little more of the spirit of the elder Mrs. 
Adams. 

If any one has doubts as to the increasing ex- 
travagance of costume among American women, 
he has only to glance carefully over the statistical 
tables of imports, to convince himself that costly 
foreign goods form something more than moder- 
ate items in the list. Indeed, tosuch a degree 
of insanity—one can call it nothing else—have a 
class of American women arrived, that it is as- 
serted that merchants and milliners find it no 
easy matter to procure goods sufficiently high- 
priced to suit their taste (?) and purses; they, to 


| their shame and folly be it said, being more par- 
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ticular about the price than the quality. Ameri- 
can women at Paris, and other places, are known 
to purchase articles of dress at prices which 
would startle a duchess, whose annual income 
alone amounts to more than the entire fortune of 
some of these would-be aristocrats. No wonder 
crashing, ruinous failures follow in the footsteps 
of such inexcusable imbecility—no wonder if 
these dear Europeans point their fingers at us, 
and ask sneeringly among themselves, to what 
quarter of the globe we have cast our former re- 
publican spirit. Why, it is not so very many 
years ago since our fathers fought, and bled, and 
died, and conquered in the struggle to secure an 
independent government for us; and our mothers, 
scorning the luxuries of the old world, spun and 
wove, and cut and made the clothing for their 
entire household; have their children degenerated 
so soon? Is it true thatAmericans, and especially 
American women, have already become so in- 
competent, so utterly wanting in the article of 
ingenuity, that they can not even contrive to 
model for themselves a costume at once neat, 
comfortable, and elegant; and which might be 
regarded by other nations as something of an in- 
dex to their professed democratic principles? 

In every phase cf life above the lowest grade 
of barbarity, the clothing of our bodies becomes 
a necessity almost as great as their nowrishment 
with food; and seeing it is so, ought we not, as 
rational beings, to allow the laws of temperance, 
and the claims of common sense a voice in this 
ever-recurring task of the making and putting on 
of our garments? But it can not be said to argue 
well for the prudence or temperance of a house- 
hold when they are stinted and perplexed for the 
common and daily necessities of life, that they 
may appear abroad in costly and fashionable ap- 
parel. It is not sensible, nay, it is not even kind 
of a father when he spends his surplus income in 
the dressing and adorning of wife and daughters, 
who may, by his untimely death, be thrown upon 
the charities of the world, lacking the ability, or 
wanting the disposition to support themselves. 
And yet all this is done again and again, and 
done for what? Will the votaries of fashion, and 
the aspirants to getting into “society,” ask them- 
selves seriously, once in a while, for what all this 
great sacrifice of peace and comfort is made? No 
sober, reflecting mind fails at once to see the 
most consummate folly in such an artificial mode 
of life; and without doubt the silly people who 
live and act thus are often constrained to admit 
to themselves that the dictates of common sense 
are absolutely set aside in the daily routine of 
their lives, 





But aside from the tyranny of our imported 
costume, its fickleness, its extravagance, its waste 
of time, there is yet another serious view to be 
taken of it, and that is its utter disregard of 
adaption to the climate we live in, and the de- 
gree of health we enjoy. On this point alone 
our climate is of itself a sufficient reason why 
we ought to have a costume more exclusively 
our own; for if the fashions of France are too 
thin for their own atmosphere, how much more 
unsuitable are they for us who have a still colder 
atmosphere, and one the most changeable of any 
country on the face of the globe! And yet, with 
a full knowledge of this fact, it remains for the 
natives of America, some of whom, it seems, 
never do get fully acclimated, to disdain experi- 
ence as a superfluous article; so that for every 
mother sensible enough to put a sleeve apron on 
her sturdy little son in July or August, if neces- 
sary, an equal number can be found ready to dis- 
play the bare arms and necks of tender little 
girls on New-Year’s day. And then, after this 
imprudence in clothing, our women do not fail to 
charge their bad health to the climate. Well, 
suppose that sudden and frequent changes in the 
atmosphere do have a bad effect on our health— 
which is certainly true if no attention is paid to 
the necessity of additional elothing—shall the 
intelligent American, with the thermometer be- 
fore him, passively brave these changes, and, in 
the mean time, look patronizingly on at the stu- 
pid Celestial who, very sensibly, measures heat 
and cold by the number of jackets necessary to 
make him comfortable? 

Among the anticipated blessings of the “ good 
time a-coming,” we believe a professorship of 
Common Sense in every college and university 
holds a very respectable rank; perhaps it ought to 
hold the highest; for if ever fully established its 
ultimate result must be the exclusion of all non- 
sense, and, of course, in dress and diet as well as 
other things. But in the mean time, while many 
hearts are growing sick with hope deferred, and 
common sense, as a general thing, is but esteemed 
a second-rate article, what is being done for the 
promotion of the national welfare in regard to 
dress and diet? Nothing. Nota single profess- 
orship of health, save one, we believe, exists in 
any institution of learning; not even a quarterly 
lecture on hygiene can the medical colleges of 
the land afford to spare for the enlightenment of 
the rising generation on the laws of health, as it 
regards diet, dress, and ablutions--information 
which their indolent or ignorant mammas too 
generally fail to impart. Nor is any thing scarcely 
being done to lessen the number of those women 
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who persist in calling themselves delicate, while 
they do not hesitate to go out, of a cold winter 
day, in French slippers and May-day wardrobes. 
But, ladies, you are stout, very, or else a single 
winter would have made an end of you; the 
strong German women among us do not venture 
to make trial of such exposure; and as for the 
great stalwart men, to whom you look for support 
and protection, they, poor, sensible creatures, have 
their feet incased in woolen hose, double-soled 
boots, and over-shoes. But, then, they are not 
delicate—that is’ sufficient explanation. O for 
those professorships of common sense! O for the 
“good time a coming,’ when it will be fashiona- 
ble to use plenty of water instead of rouge and 
chalk on one’s person, to eat wholesome bread in 
lieu of rich cake, and to wear comfortable cloth- 
ing adapted to the season! In those golden days, 
what a fine race of Americans, even American 
women, Will rejoice the eyes of travelers from 
Europe! 

But even greater than the necessity which ex- 
ists for reform in dress—and which in fact must 
precede it—is the want of a spirit of independ- 
ence, which will enable Americans to be more 
emphatically themselves; for it is folly to deny 
that this grand emblem of nationality is painfully 
wanting in the so-called “society,” who claim 
the privilege of giving tone to manners and mor- 
als. It is plain to every observer, that if the 
mass of our people were as deficient in patriot- 
ism as this exclusive class, our form of govern- 
ment would crumble to dust almost in a twink- 
ling. And, so long as the “exclusive few” 
continue to spend their energies in making as 
close an imitation to European life as their means 
and position will allow, it is useless to expect 
they will exert themselves much in behalf of the 
elevation of their own countrymen. Happily 
enough, however, the country can tolerably well 
dispense with them; for it is the intelligent, inde- - 
pendent, and patriotic masses who are the pillars 
upholding government, and who alone give a 
practical voice to religion and politics, to morals 
and customs. 

But any reform in dress, leading, in the end, to 
the adoption of a national costume, would need 
something widely different from notoriety for its 
accomplishment; we had enough of that in 
Bloomerism, which was simply a ridiculous af- 
fair, and has about died the death of all ridicu- 
lous things. There would be, as there ever is in 
all true reform, much of stupidity and prejudice 





to contend with; but if true principles, based on | 

the laws of physiology and native’ good tag, are | 

made the foundation upon which this national | 
Vo. XVI.—47 


comfort is to be reared, there is a hope, even a 
certainty of durability in its final completion. 
But to do it speedily and successfully, there would 
have to be the steady encouragement of the press, 
and the countenance of women of superiority 
throughout the land. Mrs. 8. J. Hale, from the 
position which she occupies, could do much for 
its advancement; for all too long, we fear, has 
Paris had the rule in the fashion-plates embel- 
lishing the periodical over which she presides. 
And just here we need what is always needed in 
every real advancement—a nation of properly 
educated women. Napoleon was politic enough 
to see the impossibility of carrying out some of 
his own measures without this grand lever, nor 
can we hope for final success without it; for it is 
the stepping-stone to the chief entrance of a na- 
tion’s moral being. But as such women are at 
present, with us, more of a prospective than a 
positive possession, so it is folly if we already 
begin to look for fruit when as yet the trees are 
scarce planted. This fact should not, however, 
act as a discouragement, but be used as a fresh 
incentive to exertion. 

We noticed some time ago that, on February 
21 and 22, 1855, a Dress Reform Convention was 
held at Glen Haven Water Cure, and a National 
Dress Reform Association was formed. But to 
our mind these gatherings and associations are of 
little avail to move the masses, unless they have, 
in a good measure, been previously prepared by 
individual culture to act independently as indi- 
viduals, For we hold that individual culture 
must, to a great extent, precede all permanent 
elevation of the masses; there may, indeed, be 
individual culture without this elevation of the 
whole, but most assuredly no permanent eleva- 
tion of the mass without the exclusive culture of 
the individual. Nor need this again be the least 


| discourageniént, but rather otherwise, as it leaves 
‘each woman free to act, speak, and improve her- 


self for whatever her own judgment dictates to 
be her proper sphere; provided, always, that at 
no time she steps beyond the bounds of propriety, 
religion, and her domestic duties. For every true 
woman is a law unto herself, and needs not that 
the public should prescribe rules for the regula- 
tion of her life, any more than for the expense or 
mode of her wardrobe; the most she needs is, a 
word of encouragement to keep her in that path 
of duty, which she has already marked out for 
herself. And every true woman can, ought, and 
will do something for her own individual culture 
and elevation, independently of what society ex- 
pects and academic halls prescribe. And if at 
any time she be lacking _ to exertion, 
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she has but to bear in mind who plucked the 
apple, and what the consequences have been; 
she will then soon learn that, as through her man 
fell, so also through her must he rise again to 
his former estate. But before she can ever 
achieve this restoration, she has first to learn 
more thoroughly for herself, that as an intel- 
lectual being, an immortal soul, the food for her 
mind is of infinitely more importance than the 
raiment for her body, and the intelligent mastery 
and guidance of her own spirit, worth ten thou- 
sand triumphs in a fleeting world of fashion. 


——— 


A CHAPTER FOR OLD PEOPLE; 


OR, “TWO OLD PEOPLE TOGETHER.” 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


WELL remember an ancient dwelling, shel- 

tered by lofty, umbrageous trees, and wit all 
the appendages of rural comfort. A fair prospect 
of hill and dale, and broad river, and distant 
spire, cheered the vine-covered piazzas, through 
whose loop-holes, with the subdued cry of the 
steam-borne cars, the world’s great Babel made a 
dash at the picture without coming too near. 
Traits of agricultural life, divested of its rude 
and sordid toils, were pleasantly visible. A 
smooth-coated and symmetrical cow ruminated 
over her clover-meal. <A faithful horse, sub- 
missive to the gentlest rein, protruded his honest 
face through the barn window. A few brooding 
mothers were busied with the nurture of their 
chickens, while the proud father of the flock 
told, with a clarion voice, his happiness. There 
were trees, whose summer fruits were richly 
swelling, and bushes of ripening berries, and gar- 
dens of choice vegetables. Those who, from the 
hot and dusty city, came to breathe the pure air 
of this sylvan retreat, took note of these “crea- 
ture comforts,” and thought they added beauty 
to the landscape. 

Within the abode fair pictures and books of no 
mean literature adorned the parlors; in the car- 
peted kitchen ticked the stately old family clock, 
while the bright dishes stood in orderly array 
upon the speckless shelves. Visitants could not 
but admire that union of taste and education 
which makes rural life beautiful. It might seem 
almost as an elysium, where care would delight 
to repose, or philosophy to pursue her researches 
without interruption. But to any such remark 
the excellent owner was wont mournfully to 
reply, 

“Here are only two old people together. Our 
children are mansiod ioe gone. Some of them 





are dead. We can not be expected to have 
much enjoyment.” 

O, dear friends, but it is expected that you 
should! Your very statement of the premises, is 
an admission of peculiar sources of comfort. 

“ Two old people together.” Whose sympathies 
can be so perfect? And is not sympathy a source 
of happiness? Side by side ye have walked 
through joys and sorrows. You have tried the 
refiner’s fire, that fuses hearts into one. You 
have stood by the grave’s brink when it swal- 
lowed up your idols, and the iron that entered 
into your souls formed a living link that time 
might never destroy. Under the cloud and 
through the sea you have walked hand in hand, 
heart to heart. What subjects ef communion 
must you have, with which no other human be- 
ing could intermeddle! 

“ Two old people.” Would your experience be 
so rich and profound if you were not old? or 
your congeniality so entire if one was old and 
the other young? What a blessing that you can 
say there are two of us! Can you realize the 
loneliness of soul that must gather around the 
words ‘left alone?” How many of memory’s 
cherished pictures must then be viewed through 
blinding tears! How feelingly the expression of 
the poet adapted, “’Tis the survivor dies!” 

“ Our children are married and gone.” Would 
you have it otherwise? Was it not fitting for 
them to comply with the institutions of their 
Creator? Is it not better than if they were all 
at home, without congenial employment, pining 
with disappointed hope, or in solitude of the 
heart? Married and gone! To implant in other 
homes the virtues they have learned from you. 
Perchance in newer settlements to diffuse the 
energy of right habits and the high influence of 
pure principles. Gone! to learn the luxury of 
life’s most intense affections, and wisely to train 
their own young blossoms for time and for eter- 
nity. Praise God that it is so. 

“ Some are dead.” They have gone a little be- 
fore. They have shown you the way through 
that gate where all the living must pass. Will 
not their voice of welcome be sweet in the skies? 
Dream ye not sometimes that ye hear the echo 
of their harp-strings? Is not your eternal home 
brought nearer and made dearer by them? Praise 
God. 

I once knew an aged couple who, for more 
than sixty years, had dwelt in one home and 
with one heart. Wealth was not theirs, nor the 
appliances of luxury; yet the plain house in 
whicli™they had so long lived’ was their own. 
Humble in every appointment, that they might 
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keep free from debt, they were respected by peo- 
ple in the highest positions, for it was felt that 
they set a right example in all things. Every 
little gift or token of remembrance from friends, 
and all who knew them were friends, awakened 
the fresh warmth of gratitude. Though their 
portion of this world’s goods was small, benevo- 
lence being inherent in their nature, found fre- 
quent expression. Always they had by them 
some book of slight expense, but of intrinsic 
value, to be given as a guide to the young, the 
ignorant, or the tempted. Cordials also, and sim- 
ple medicines for debility, or incipient disease, 
they distributed to the poor, for they were skill- 
ful in extracting the spirit of health from herbs, 
and a part of the garden cultivated by their own 
hands was a dispensary. Kind, loving words 
had they for all, the fullness of their heart’s con- 
tent, brimming over in bright drops to refresh 
those around. 

That venerable old man, and vigorous, his tem- 
ples slightly silvered, when more than fourscore 
years had visited them, how freely flowed forth 
the melody of his leading voice, amid the sacred 
strains of public worship. His favorite tunes of 
Mear and Old Hundred, wedded to these simply 
sublime words, 


‘While shepherds watched their flocks by night,” 


and 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” 


| seem even now to fall sweetly, as they did upon 





my childish ear. These, and similar ancient har- 
monies, mingled with the devout prayers that 
morning and evening hallowed his home and its 
comforts; she, the loved partner of his days, be- 
ing often sole auditor. Thus, in one censer, rose 
the praise which every day seemed to deepen. 
God’s goodness palled not on their spirits, because 
it had been long continued. They rejoiced that 
it was “new every morning, and fresh every mo- 
ment.” 

By the clear wood-fire in winter, sate the aged 
wife, with serene brow, skillfully busy in prepa- 
ration or repair of garments, as perfect neatness 
and economy dictated; while, by the evening 
lamp, her bright knitting-needles moved with 
quickened zeal, as she remembered the poor 
child or wasted invalid, in some cold apartment, 
for which they were to furnish a substantial cov- 
ering. 

In the later years of life their childless abode 
was cheered by the presence of a young orphan 


| reminding you. 





ity. When they were seated together she read 
to them such books as they chose, and treasured 
their Christian counsel. Her voice in the morn- 
ing was to them as the carol of the lark, and 
they seemed to live again a new life in her young 
life. She was to them “like the rose of Sharon 
and the lily of the valley.” 

Love for the sweet helplessness of unfolding 
years seemed to increase with their own advanc- 
ing age. Little children, who know by instinct 
where love is, would draw near them and stand 
lamb-like at their side. Thus they passed on, 
till more than ninety years had been numbered 
to them. They were not weary of themselves, 
or of each other, or of this beautiful world. 
Neither was Time weary of bringing them, letter 
by letter, the full alphabet of a serene happiness, 
and when extreme age added the omega, they 
were well educated to begin the bliss of eter- 
nity.—Past Meridian. 


_— 


CHARLES STANLEY; 


OR, THE CHEERFUL GLASS. 


N a clear frosty morning in the beginning of 

January, a few years ago, a young couple 
might have been seen walking at a brisk pace 
through the long, narrow suburban town of B : 
There was an air of neatness and good taste 
about their dress; they conversed with animation, 
tones of mirth often mingling with words of 
kindly affection; they were on the way to the 
house of a friend to join a dinner party. 

“Dear Charles,” said the young wife—for such 
she was—“do not be angry if I ask a favor—a 
great favor—do, for my sake, be very careful 
what you take to-day—I mean, of any thing in- 
toxicating. Remember, dear, what took place 
the last time we dined ont, and pray forgive my 
I do so, not in reproach, but in 





purest love.” 

“Say no more,’ replied Charles, “I shall drink 
chiefly water with my dinner, and only so much 
wine after it as you shall not be able to disap- 
prove.” 

Charles meant what he said; he felt that at 
their last visit he had taken a step or two beyond 
the line of moderation, which had grieved his 
wife and made him ashamed of himself; and now 
he determined that he would show Elizabeth that 
it was only a slip, not a link in the chain of 
habit. Charles wished to do well; but he had 


| no decision of character—no firmness of purpose. 
relative. She grew under their shadow with | Fond of intelligent companions, and well able to 
great delight, conforming her pliant heart their | 


wishes and to the pattern of their godly simplic- | 


contribute his full share to any kind of conversa- 
tion which was on the @jpse, he was a general 
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favorite. With warm feelings, he possessed easy 
and agreeable manners; and when among asso- 
ciates to his taste, he soon became excited, and 
would talk and sip his wine much faster than he 
was aware of. The young couple smiled affec- 
tionately on each other as they arrived at their 
friend’s house, and Charles’s kind pressure of her 
hand and his look, conveying an assurance of 
good intentions, set the wife’s mind at ease. 

A waiting-maid conducted the visitors up stairs, 
Elizabeth joining the ladies, who were putting 
finishing touches to their dress, while Mr. Charles 
Stanley was announced and introduced to a circle 
of gentlemen in the drawing-room—a group dis- 
playing varied taste in costume, and equal variety 
of countenance and deportment. All, however, 
manifested great suavity of manner, and smiles 
and small talk prevailed around. The ladies 
soon joined them, to be speedily conducted to 
the dining apartment, which was well arranged, 
the table being also set out with every elegant 
convenience. Lamps shed a soft luster over every 
part of the well-warmed room; fairy-like lights 
and shadows, rainbow-tinted, glanced from chan- 
deliers upon the snowy damask of the cloth; and 
glass and silver, of beautiful workmanship, vied 
with ice and frost in mimic forms upon cfassically- 
shaped vessels for various uses. Substantial vi- 
ands sent forth “epicurean frankincense,” accel- 
erating the arrangement of “that great dispute 
of courts and cabinets, the choice of places”— 
warm, snug quarters for elderly and delicate 
ladies, suitable companions for the young, and an 
accomplished carver to assist the hostess in her 
onerous task at the head of the table. 

“ As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the face of a 
man that of his friend.” A social party doubles 
the enjoyment of our meal, and if digestion 
waits on appetite, the effect is complete. On the 
present occasion cheerfulness and good humor 
reigned; light, exhilarating wine passed round, 
and did its duty; tongues were unlocked; the re- 
serve of the ladies gave way; topic after topic 
was introduced, and discussed with more or less 
wit and varied skill by the gentlemen. Charles 
became interested; his remarks displayed shrewd- 
ness; he argued with force and perspicuity, draw- 
ing to himself the notice of a few congenial spir- 
its. A debate was commenced and sustained 
with ability, the glass taking its rounds rapidly. 

The mild eye of Elizabeth every now and 
then met that of her husband; but with a smile 
he gave a little shake of the head, so slight as to 
be unobserved by another, but plainly indicating 
to Elizabeth thus much, “No, you need not fear; 
for I am on my guard. Alas! Charles deceived 





himself—he was not so fully on his guard as he 
thought he was. Animated in his friendly dis- 
pute, he met his antagonist with convincing 
proofs, and, feeling his advantage, thrust home 
one argument after another till his victory was 
acknowledged. Glowing with conquest, the hero 
of the hour, he laughed and chatted triumphantly 
over his wine till the ladies rose to leave the 
room. Already his eye had become fiery in ex- 
pression; his words wer. louder and more volu- 
ble than the occasion required. Fear awoke in 
the heart of Elizabeth. One imploring look, in 
which an almost agonized entreaty might be read, 
passed to him from her glistening eyes as she, 
with the other ladies, left for the drawing-room. 

Glad was she to change the air of the now 
heated apartment for cool and quiet. Ladies 
flocked to the toilet-glass to readjust their curls 
and arrange their ornaments; specifics were ex- 
tolled for expunging the stains of port wine, and 
economic recipes for the revival of superannuated 
silks and satins. The young wife had no ear for 
all this; she bathed her throbbing temples, and 
the air revived her sinking heart. She had sat 
watching Charles, as if future weal or woe hung 
on the course he took, and she could not collect 
her thoughts. 

For a moment Elizabeth was the observed of 
all observers. Ladies in their after-dinner talk, 
however, do not dwell very long on any one 


‘theme. The new stitch in crochet, the leather 


work, the last Paris fashion, gossip of deaths, 
births, and marriages, a little scandal, and a little 
religion, with the passing events of the time— 
such subjects as these filled up the short interval 
which to Elizabeth appeared interminably long 
and tedious, till the order was given to announce 
coffee to the gentlemen below. 

The true wife will fully enter into Elizabeth’s 
feelings as one gentleman after another entered— 
some cool and composed as when they sat down 
to breakfast; others cheerful and full of merri- 
ment; here and there one—few and far between 
in the present day, I am happy to think—un- 
steady in their step, with deadened eyes gazing 
on vacancy, and words uttered thickly and with- 
out meaning; and now comes the one in whom 
she was most deeply interested. And, alas! how 
did he enter? Blundering up to where Elizabeth 
sat, he threw himself heavily on the sofa beside 
her, and, nearly upsetting her coffee, began jok- 
ing, not in his usually refined and delicate man- 
ner, but coarsely; and, roughly handling her 
gloves and reticule, and as if regardless of the 
presenéé of others, he played all kinds of dull 
and witless tricks, bringing upon himself the 
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laughter of some, and from others sneers and dis- 
dain. Charles, however, was equally regardless 
of all this, as of the imploring looks, the sighs, 
and efforts to check him, of his best friend. 

“Why, how foolish you are, Lizzy,” said he, 
in a choking whisper, audible in every part of 
the room. “I have taken”—here hiccup inter- 
rupted him—“nothing—a mere nothing, since 
you left the—dining-table.”’ 

“Pray do not talk,” said his wife, whispering 
so that he enly might hear her; “‘let us get home 
soon; and, dear Charles, pray be silent while we 
remain.” 

“Well,” he again muttered, in surly tones and 
with a constant hiccup, “well, I can only say you 
never were more disturbed—I mean, deceived— 
in your life.” 

“Hush, pray hush!” said she, very softly. 

“O! well, if you choose to be cross and silly,” 
he roared out, “I shan’t think of going home. 
So, now then,” folding his arms and leaning back, 

Elizabeth attempted no reply. She remem- 
bered the torrent of abuse, and the crnel speeches 
heaped upon her after the last dinner party. She 
felt that to speak or reason with Charles sober, 
was to appeal to a clear-headed, thinking man, 
of noble disposition and kind heart; but to reason 
with Charles tipsy, was quite a different affair. 
It was Charles no longer; a changeling, an evil 
spirit had entered that form, and was dwelling 
there. He half spilled, half drank a cup or two 
of coffee; and, seeing others depart, he in surly 
mood commanded his wife to “get her things 
on.” 

Glad of the summons, she looked out on the 
dreary winter night. The fine clear frost had 
given "vay to dense fog; clouds of gray and of- 
fensive vapor dimmed the gaslights, and clothed 
every thing in chilling moisture. Few were pass- 
ing in the streets, except the police, with their 
shaded lanterns; and now and then suburban 
omnibuses, of the localities around, came hurry- 
ing through on their journey to London, the 
horses’ breath smoking, and the steam of their 
bodies enveloping them amid the fog. 

What a convenience are these conveyances! 
thought poor Lizzy, as at the lamp-post she 
propped up her husband to hail the driver, trust- 
ing to be shortly safe at home. Down stepped 
the conductor at her summons, and was aboulfito 
offer his obsequious services, when, with a stag- 
gering lunge, Charles discovered but too unmis- 
takably his state of intoxication. 

“Gent’s drunk, marm; can’t let him into the 
*bus upon no account,” said the conductor. 

Elizabeth began to entreat, and would have 





paid double fare for each; but before she could 
utter her request, the “’bus,” with its thoughtless 
guide, was rolling onward. Had Charles been 
sober and the night fine, the walk home would 
not have occupied twenty minutes; but under 
present circumstances the distance rose before 
poor Elizabeth like a pilgrimage. Little was 
said, except now and then an almost unintelligi- 
ble word or two—sometimes of abuse, sometimes 
of unmeaning joke. It was hard work to keep 
Charles upon his feet; strength often failed, and 
at last, tripping over a stone, the weight of his 
body brought him and his poor wife to the 
ground. She was nnhurt, and rose instantly, but 
found it impossible to raise him. What should 
she do? 

At last a policeman made his appearance. She 
immediately begged his help, and promised a fee 
if he would convey the gentleman home. He 
shot back the shade of his dark lantern, and with 
characteristic taciturnity proceeded to raise and, 
half carry Charles along the muddy streets and 
past lamp after lamp, each of which displayed 
the battered hat and daubed coat of the mis- 
guided husband. Long and wearisome were the 
steps which brought the three to their destina- 
tion. Charles was assisted up stairs amid the 
wondering looks and inquiries of his domestics, 
whose cunning glances gave note that they fully 
understood the excuse Elizabeth offered of ill- 
ness! 

Left alone, the unhappy wife now turned the 
key upon all the world, and gazed on her husband 
with unutterable anguish of spirit. “Charles, 
dearest Charles!” she began—and tears dropped 
like rain upon his heated brows—“my own 
Charles, can you listen to me?” 

A sneer of bitter contempt, a half-uttered oath, 
and a volley of inarticulate abuse followed, term- 
inating in the deep, leaden sleep of the drunk- 
ard. It was useless tosay aword. She rendered 
his position safe, removed from his neck a beau- 
tiful silk stock which her own hands had put 
together, and, wrapping him warmly, laid herself 
down beside him to consider her best plan of 
acting. 

Morning found her awake, after a troubled 
sleep with disturbed dreams. She sat down 
alone to the breakfast-table, and Charles’s vacant 
chair stood opposite. 

“T must do my duty,” said she, “however he 
may be wrong; I must not, as his wife, reproach 
or taunt him; and though in his mistaken mo- 
ments he talks like a madman, I must recollect 
that it is not my Charles; it is the enemy which 
has crept into his head to steal away his train, 
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that pours out curses and abuse. His mind is 
deluded, and I must forgive his false views as I 
would those of the insane. Meantime I will set 
myself steadily to try and allure him back again 
to the path of peace.” 

Then she returned to where that inanimate 
mass of humanity lay, bound in the chains of 
drunkenness. At length he awoke. She was 
instantly at his side, but not with sulky looks or 
passionate rebukes. Ah! what an object of pity 
is the last evening’s drunkard, when next day’s 
repentance comes! [II] in body, and with a fear- 
ful collapse of spirit, pangs strike like arrows 
through his conscience. He would fain sleep 
again, and forever, but it can not be. He half 
remembers the past words of unkindness spoken 
by him—words too, alas! which he can not recall, 
give what he would to do so. 

Unimportant as our faults appear beforehand, 
or pleasant as they seem to us in the act of com- 
mission, when conscience calls us to its bar, we 
review them as through a magnifying glass; 
every minute circumstance then stands out clearly; 
every secret of the heart is brought from its dark 
recess. 

Elizabeth had no occasion to recount her hus- 
band’s faults; like a lion roused from sleep, the 
inward monitor stood now ready to vent its rage 
upon the defenseless victim. His wife’s Christian 
spirit was his most severe accuser, and in uncon- 
trollable anguish of mind he turned this way and 
that to seek relief; but there was no physician, 
no balm in Gilead, sought by poor, unhappy 
Charles. Had he sought the aid of God’s Holy 
Spirit in fervent prayer, the evil habit might have 
been broken; but, alas! he did not do so. He 
rose, left his room, wandered out of doors to get 
rid of his wretchedness; and, ah! that I should 
say so, he remembered the sedative effects of the 
glass, and argued thus in his own thoughts: “I 
will never again allow myself to be overcome in 
the manner I have been. I am now really ill, 
depressed in body and mind. I will take only 
just so much as shall restore me to comfort, and 
then I will have done with it forever”? He was 
within sight of the poison palace—the gin-shop. 
Should he enter? Conscience said, No; but a 
delusive propensity pleaded strongly the motive; 
he only went to relieve his bodily sufferings, and 
to nerve himself to tell his wife how fully he felt 
the necessity of abstaining at such parties from 
excitemont, which led on to all the rest. The 
present moment’s indulgence gained the victory; 
he entered the bar, and the first fatal link was 
forged in a chain which boufid both body and 
soul though to Charles it seemed but like casting 





over him a spider’s thread. He took another 
cheerful glass.” He felt its exhilarating influence, 
unhappy subjects fell into the background, fresh 
excuses came to his remembrance with which to 
satisfy his angry conscieace and his uncomplain- 
ing wife: true he had been foolish, but it was at 
the social table; and the unkind words to Lizzy 
were, after all, only words. It was the liquor 
which spoke, not him; and he would now make 
all right, and tell her how grieved he was. He 
felt greatly relieved, and wondered that a little 
time ago he could have judged himself so 
harshly. : 

On returning home, this pleasant change in his 
mood raised the sunken spirit of his wife. The 
evening fire was burning briskly, and, closing the 
shutters, they sat down to their usual comforts; 
but the effects of the magic potion was fast ebb- 
ing off, and Charles thought that just one glass, 
which Elizabeth would deem the first, might 
enable him to conclude his task better than tea. 
So pleading his injured stomach’s relief, another 
strong goblet was dispatched. The wife was 
pleased to see the improvement in his manner, 
though something whispered to ber, “All this is 
unreal,” 

Time is required to rivet the force of habit; 
but by degrees, from this fatal period, Charles, 
whose early virtues had put forth such hopeful 
promise, began to give way to drunkenness, first 
in secret, and then, alas! openly. 

We must not weary the reader by detailing 
the numerous gradual steps by which, act after 
act, scene after scene, this drama of real life was, 
after some few years, brought to aclose. I have 
related the opening page of the history; the suc- 
ceeding ones are of common occurrence. -A sin- 
gle episode more and we close the sad story. 

The wind whistled and howled; the day had 
closed; night was coming on with heavy clouds 
and darkness; driving showers of sleety rain 
soaked the flimsy rags of a slip-shod female, as, 
drawing them closer together over her high, thin 
shoulders, she shuffled through the sludge with 
eager haste. Turning the angle of a street, a 
sudden gust lifted for an instant her starved frame 
from the pathway, and hurled her like a dead 
leaf across the road. Recovering herself, she 
staggered, and, stemming the boisterous gale, 
pléwed her way onward to the glaring crimson 
light of a chemist’s shop, which she entered, and 
begged to be trusted for another bottle of medi« 
cine, 

A demur ensued: the smart, genteel youth at 
the counter had “no right to send out his mas- 
ter’s goods without payment.” 
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“For the love of mercy, sir, do not deny me,” 
pleaded a soft and tuneful voice: “I am prom- 
ised a shilling to-morrow, and indeed I will bring 
it the very moment I have it. Could you see 
my husband’s agony, when he has none of this 
sedative to take, you would not deny me.” 

These were words of truth; the youth was 
human, and could no longer withhold her request. 
He replied that he wonld trust her, even though 
he should have to make good her failure. 

The haggard face assumed a look of gratitude; 
and again she is making her way through the 
storm. Let us follow. Pad, pad, pad, her foot- 
steps are heard, down a deep miry staircase, dis- 
mal as a coal-pit, and leading to a large cellar, 
divided into sections by coarse unplained boards. 
She opens a door and enters one of the divisions. 

Propped in one corner of this dreary vault lay 
a man on whom death’s unmistakable mark was 
set. An inch of candle was lighted at the hand- 
ful of exhausted cinders in the grate; the medi- 
cine was poured into a cup and swallowed with 
avidity. The effort was too much; a fearful con- 
vulsion followed. The worn-out nurse gazed 
breathlessly in terrible suspense. No—not quite 
gone; the struggling energy of the living princi- 
ple held on, faintly but tenaciously. 

“Lizzy,” whispered the dying man—for the 
glass had dene its work—it was Charles Stanley 
and his wife—* Lizzy, raise my head.” 

Tenderly, as she would have handled a new- 
born infant, she adjusted the pile of rags and 
straw which supplied the place of a pillow, and 
putting her lean arm under, supported the head, 
looking earnestly for symptoms of revival. 

“Lizzy,” he gasped out, in the thickening 
tones of the dying, “O that I could call back the 
past! not for myself—for you—to convince you 
how I now abhor myself; but ’tis too late—too 
late. When the power was mine J trifled—Z re- 


fused to struggle with my foe, till the time came | 


when J could not do so. I had put an iron chain 
about me. When I look at this horrible state of 
things—this place—when I look on you—what 
you were—what you are—and on what is close 
before me—how can I do any thing but sink, sink, 
sink, into the fathomless gulf of despair!” And 
he sobbed convulsively. 

In accents of soothing, she told him to forgive 
himself; that she forgave him; and that with 
God there might still be found, on a true repent- 
ance, forgiveness to the uttermost. 

He could no longer speak, but with effort tried 
to shake his head. Stupor came on. Lizzy 
reached her Bible—read a little—paused—glanced 
at the bed—all was still—the spark of life had fled! 


Such were the scenes of misery engendered by, 
and such was the*final result of yielding to the 
allurements of “The Cheerful Glass.”°—-London 
Leisure Hour. ’ 
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PLEASURES OF PATRIOTISM. 


BY J. D. BELL. 
FIRST PAPER. 


HAT which we call love of country, is a 
mixed feeling—a love made up of many 
loves. In the land you cherish most of all lands, 
you see, reader, a dear soil, a dear people, and a 
dear nationality. Patriotism, when a complete, 
round affection, is one grand endearment, com- 
prising, at least, as many as these three separate 
endearments. Take away either of them, and 
you take away a corresponding proportion from 
the full feeling of patriotic attachment. You 
may not, therefore, resolve the affection for coun 
try too far into an instinctive love of mere land. 
To be dear, in a physical sense, land must be the 
locality of things which are dear, in a mental 
and moral sense. Place and presence, through- 
out the world, mutually borrow beauty of each 
other; and, taken together, they always charm 
most, when each is most charming. Soil, there- 
fore, can become precious only by its connection 
with society, as the seat and support of harmoni- 
ous associations. The consideration of nativity, 
or birth, upon it, may make it more dear; for it 
suggests a completeness of the identification of 
individual history with it, But, taken alone, 
that consideration can not be conceived sufficient 
to produce a patriotic fondness for soil. For 
what tenderness could a human bosom feel for 
the land, where its beating first began, were it a 
land having no chosen people upon it? Or what 
power could a country, inhabited ever so thickly, 
have to charm to a serene contentment the heart 
| born upon its soil, were it a country chafed by 
| tyranny and intolerance? Men are always will- 
| ing enough to become indifferent to the seats of 
| their birth, if they fail to prove the seats of their 
rights and their happiness. The affections of the 
| Pilgrims could take strong and clinging root in 
New England granite, though their eyes first saw 

| the light beyond the ocean. Adopted soil may 
become as dear as native soil, and even dearer, it 
may be. More than one band of persecuted 
wanderers, you may read of in the history- of 
| human colonization, who, as they stood on the 
| point of starting from the land of their nativity 
to plant a lonely settlement on the shore of some 
far-off continent, were ready to exclaim,*like our 
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Puritan fathers, “We are well weaned from the 
delicate milk of our mother cdtntry.” To make 
any land take permanently wooing aspects, phys- 
ically, it is, then, quite plain that it should be the 
bagis of a pleasurable social existence. It need 
not be native to those who dwell upon it, if it 
but be native to their freedom. Its soil must 
hold the roots and nourish the life of happy 
homes. Childhood must find healthful food to 
taste, and a free air to breathe upon it. The 
beauties and grandeurs of its scenery must be in- 
viting to the aspiring spirit of youth. Manhood 
must be able to enjoy the cultivation of it, the 
clearing of its forests, the turning of it over, by 
means of the plow, to the sun and rain, the gath- 
ering and disposing of its multiform productions. 
Old age must find upon it a gentle death, and 
beneath its turf the quiet sleep of a fondly 
hallowed grave. And, then, there must be thriv- 
ing neighborhoods upon this same soil, whose 
smembers are accustomed to meet and mingle, 
under circumstances of cheerful communion, 
soothing one another in hours of sickness and 
misfortune; and, with a tender willingness of 
confidential mutuality, receiving life’s blessings 
and enjoying its joys together. There must, 
also, be centers of trade upon it—seaboard cities, 
with their teeming commercial wharves, their 
great marts of exchange; their every-way-radia- 
ting thoroughfares; and inland villages and em- 
poriums, with their flourishing manufactories, 
their humming shops, their well-filled stores. 
Nor is this all. There must be, moreover, as the 
only standing security of all the forms and es- 
sentials of social life that: have been mentioned, 
a goodly government, a government enacting wise 
and righteous laws, a government opposed to 
tyranny and protective of individual rights, a 
government encouraging instead of cramping the 
progressive tendencies of society, a government 
ever promotive of the physical, intellectual, and 
moral welfare of the people living under its 
wings. 

It scarcely needs any special argument to prove 
that the different adjuncts of the soil I have now 
named, are necessary to make it lovely, in the 
true patriotic sense of that word. So we are 
brought, at length, to the one simple and beautiful 
truth, that real rational patriotism is an attach- 
ment to country, viewed as the ground and sup- 
port of a happy social life, protected and promoted 
byean appropriate civil economy. 

It shall be no wonder to you, now, reader, how 
Mneas and his fellow-Trojans could learn to love 
the banks of the yellow Tiber, after the land of 
their birth and early education had fallen under 





the dominion of the Greeks. And you shall no 
longer be surprised, when you hear men who 
were born in the Emerald Isle, or in Germany, or 
in Poland, or in Hungary, telling you in good 
hearty words, that this very land you call yours 
is dearer to their hearts than any other land be- 
neath the sun of heaven. The ground upon 
which a people can enjoy their rights, is more 
precious to them than the fairest and greenest of 
native lands can be, without that enjoyment. 
Patriotism depends for its very vigor, as an affec- 
tion, and for all its expansions of jubilant inspira- 
tion, upon that one great charming reality of 
social life which we call—freedom. That is 
what makes the valleys of the Iand beautifully 
laugh from afar, through their shining streams, 
and gives to its hills and mountains a spell which 
irresistibly draws cheerful eyes and nimble feet 
up to their gorgeous summits. That it is which 
explains why, all over the rugged highlands of 
Scotland, and scattered amid the crags of Switzer- 
land, and the rocky hights of eastern America, 
there are found, and always will be found, thou- 
sands of stanch and lusty patriots, daily hugging 
their country’s dear hard soil, and nightly perch- 
ing in contented family-groups, up where its 
air is clear and stirring, and where its scenery is 
wild, and will be defiant of taming hands, for- 
ever! That, too, is the secret of whatever sweet- 
ness there is to a man, in knowing that he had 
his birth in the land of his love; and that is what 
makes the green earth next to the mounds which 
mark the places where repose the ashes of 
buried kindred, seem to the living keepers of 
their names and memories as the only soil, in all 
the wide world, with which their own dust can 
peacefully mingle! 

Patriotism, as I have now defined and illus- 
trated it, is a feeling which is wont to be kindled 
by three classes of exciting causes—those con- 
nected with a country’s past, those connected with 
its present, and those connected with its future. 

The first of these classes may be regarded as 
comprising all occasions and means of patriotic 
retrospection. In entering upon a consideration 
of it, by itself, there at once opens before us a 
view of all those interesting activities of memory, 
in which the minds of a free people are always 
happy to indulge. To the patriot, there is a 
powerful enchantment in his country’s past, often 
inviting and carrying his thoughts backward on 
retrospective excursions. He finds all of that 
country’s early incidents and events to be, some- 
how, lighted up by an attractive halo of mellow 
glory. So it is with the adventures of its first 
settlers, with the perils of its pioneer explorers, 
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with its hard-fought battles, with its primal grasp- 
ings after the rights and blessings of liberty, with 
its triumphs of democratic principles over indi- 
vidual cupidity and caprice, with its memorable 
discoveries and achievements, in art and science, 
literature and religion. The history of a pro- 
gressive nation may be regarded as a great epic 
written on the hearts of its people, whose brill- 
iant episodes need but the reviving touch of some 
simple, wand-like remembrancer, to make them 
freshen up with power to send stirring thrills of 
joyous exhilaration through the blood, and to 
inspire the tongue with the eloquence that comes 
forth in shouts. Hence you will find that what- 
ever is capable of serving as a povular celebrator, 
or suggestor of historic scenes and events, in a 
country’s career, is always eagerly seized upon 
by its people, and consecrated to either a periodic 
or a constant use. 
COMMEMORATION-DAYS. 

Commemoration-days are but festal allusions, 
repeated periodically, for the purpose of restoring, 
with a happy freshness of recollection, the more 
glorious epochs of national history. The Fourth 
of July, as often as it occurs, tells over to the 
heart of every patriotic American the story of 
his country’s early struggle for freedom. By the 
celebration of that day, the record of certain 
minute as well as mighty occurrences in our na- 
tion’s history is made secure against indiffsrence 
and obliviousness. Not well could we as a peo- 
ple dispense with that beautiful day of common 
commemoration. It preserves the vividness of 
images that ought never to lose their luster—im- 
ages of men revealing a grandeur of character, 
which it would be almost a crime not to recall, 
and contemplate, and drink inspiration from 
often. It tells of voices stirring the walls of 
council-chambers, as they were never stirred be- 
fore, with the tones that conquer fear, and make 
even peril take a charm. That day, like most 
commemoration-days, is for renewing an interest 
in a single event, taken, not alone, but as a 
brilliant point around which cluster other events 
of a high, though not of an equal interest. 
Thus, it brings to mind, not only the great act 
of the signers of the Declaration of American 
Independence, but also many other memorable 
acts, immediately prior and subsequent to it. 
It is, in short, the grand suggestive day of the 
Revolution. With its yearly return, how the 
memory of the patriot who hails it is made to 
throng with stirring recollections of the struggles 
of those infant colonies, which, even when swad- 
dled in their cradles, proved’ themselves too 
brave and strong to be fettered by an unnatural 





mother! How it makes him live over the heart- 
beats which were premonitory of the first blood- 
offering that stained the altar of American free- 
dom! It calls up the dazzling face of Henry, as 
it appeared when he spoke against the Stamp 
Act, closing amid stormy cries of “Treason!” 
with these words of dauntless heroism, “If this 
be treason, make the most of it! and then, 
again, as it appeared in the moment of making 
the thrilling peroration of that effective speech 
of his, in favor of immediate armed resistance to 
English tyranny, whose last wild utterance rung 
in the ears of his auditors, with the power that 
makes men mighty to dare and todo! It calls 
up the staneh old democrat, Franklin, with the 
look of those calm eyes, which neither the 
mouths of cannons, nor the faces of kings, nor 
the lightning of heaven, could strike terror into, 
and with the rich originality of that voice, which, 
without faltering, could assure a supercilious 
British ministry, that “Americans were neither 
to be dragooned nor bamboozled out of their liber- 
ties.” It calls up the pure and great Washington, 
with all those sublime traits of his character, 
and all those noble acts in his career of patriotic 
devotion, which have secured to him the title of 
“Father of his Country.” Such is the memorial- 
day of the great American struggle for popular 
freedom. And who does not ask that the year 
may be far hence, which shall be suffered to pass 
away, bearing no shining record of a suitable 
national celebration of that day’s glorious asso- 
ciation? O, no! let it never be neglected in the 
New World—that day, the best of all in Ameri- 
can history, which brings baok the images and 
deeds of men, such as have not lived in our land 
since they departed from it—men who could be 
true to their duty in spite of ambition—men who 
despised, with an unspeakable contempt, that 
kind of patriotism which lets a man turn into a 
living dog one day, and into a dead lion the next, 
for the sake of office—men who, before they 
would have seen the glory of a Union of States 
like ours tarnished, as that has been, by southern 
usurpation, would have drowned every slave- 
driver and pro-slavery partisan, between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, in the Mississippi river; 
and who, before they would have permitted the 
crime of breaking into the brains of one of the 
first of American scholars, and one of the truest 
representatives of humanity of his times, to be 
boldly enacted in the consecrated place where 
laws are made, and then to be expiated by the 
paltry fine of three hundred dollars, would have 
raised up their great hands, and tomf¢he very 
heavens of God down upon the national Capitol! 
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I deem it unnecessary to speak of other pe- | 


riodic festivals of commemoration, which might 
be named and dwelt upon here, as occasions of 
happy reviews of national history. Let me not, 
however, dismiss the topic, under present con- 
sideration, before noticing how intimately con- 
nected and identified with all commemoration- 
days are the utterances of patriotic oratory. The 
eloquence of gifted lips serves to complete the 
climax of a national jubilee’s great and beautiful 
lessons. Not well could the suggestive occasion 
spare its associate and complement, the suggestive 
voice. The speaker for the people, on an anni- 
vérsary festival, is a sort of oral historian of the 
scenes and events it is designed to commemorate, 
How unimpressive would be the periodic cele- 
bration of the first settlement of New England, 
were it not for the established Plymouth oration! 
It takes the trumpet of an eloquent mouth to 
startle buried events fully out of their graves, 
and to turn the pulseless past into a throbbing 
present. ‘To the commemorative orator it be- 
longs to give to distant by-gone years a more than 
dramatic enchantment. It was but the natural 
result of a vivid reproduction of the past by the 
power of inspired lips that, when Pericles had 
finished his oration at the funeral of the slain 
Athenians, there should have come women, flock- 
ing around him to wreathe his temples with 
flowers. And it was but a similar result of the 
same beautffully restoring power, that, when 
Daniel Webster, in his reply to Hayne, came to 
glance, with a subdued eloquence, over the past 
of the great state he represented, the group of 
Massachusetts patriots who heard him should 
have “shed tears like girls!’ On occasions of 
commemoration, popular orators have a vantage- 
ground for high and triumphant exertion, such as 
few if any other occasions afford. They find 
every thing made ready for an unbroken hearing 
of their words. The opportunity at hand is such 
as to prevent the waste of a single appropriate 
utterance. With its burden of grand interests, 
the theme of the occasion is already pressing 
upon the hearts of the audience. The orator has 
but to surrender himself at once to the single 
mighty demand of the moment, to lose all in- 
significant personal considerations in one deep- 
felt longing after immediate, appropriate, com- 
plete influence on the people, to endeavor, in 
short, to become the master mouth-piece of the 
great thoughts of the hour. If he succeeds in 


doing this to perfection, he will enthrone himself ‘ 


in the 
illumin 


idst of the scene of-his exertion, all- 
ie by the splendors of historic life, 





which will constitute the secret of his being an 
irresistible and long-to-be-remembered charmer. 
Men will linger after his lips have ceased to 
move, to catch the dying echoes of the last- 
heard utterances of his inspired and inspiring 
voice. They will cling to his hand as to that 
of some favorite public benefactor; and when it 
becomes necessary to retire from his presence, 
they will do so with feelings of tender regret, 
that one so dear to them may not longer be per- 
mitted to stand before their admiring and doting 
eyes. 

Such is the relation which patriotism, consid- 
ered as a source of pleasure, holds to commem- 
oration-days and commemorative oratory. 

MONUMENTS. 

But again: in the same connection with festi- 
vals of celebration are to be named, as popular 
expedients for recalling and imparting a pleas- 
urable luster to historic associations, a nation’s 
monumental structures. These are stationary 
indices, pointing to certain great doers and deeds 
in a country’s past. Monuments are solemn as 
well as glorious things. ‘They bid us, on the one 
hand, to think of powerful and good men, as 
having departed from the earthly theater of their 
mighty and useful acting. They recall the deep 
gerenity of mournful national pauses... They 
bun& back vivid pictures of lofty spirits, quiv- 
erthg i a soon-to-be-broken hold upon shrunken, 
failing mortality. ‘They bring back tears pro- 
miscuously dropped from the swimming eyes of 
humble lovers and gifted reverers. They talk of 
funeral knells and of burial processions, and of the 
last solemn words murmured to the living over 
the remains of the mighty dead. There is, how- 
ever, in all this reproducing, by means of monu- 
ments, of scenes and incidents connected with the 
deaths of great men, an indescribable enchant- 
ment, ever felt upon the soul. Even the grave 
gathers something of a winning interest, when 
thought of as the receptacle of the ashes of an 
illustrious countryman. The mind is so ele- 
vated by the contemplation of that, in the de- 
parted man’s life, which still lives, and is never 
to die, that it looks with a softened vision—a 
vision ignoring all dismalness—on the condition 
and prospect of the little he has laid down, to 
mingle gloomily with the dust of the earth. It 
is not a great deal of a great man that can, witn 
truthfulness, be said, at his death, to be entombed 
out of sight. All that he was, as an example of 
virtuous nobility and useful action—all that he 
achieved, while living, making him worthy to be 
enrolled among the famous of his country and of 


which he will have gathered about him, and | the world, do but go to constitute a personal 
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influence, which, over his grave, will throb, and 
throb on, through the ages of future time. And 
this suggests the second and greater purpose of 
monuments—that of recalling actions and actors, 
connected with a country’s history, entirely as 
subjects of a lofty exultation. Primarily such 
monuments are designed to be popular remem- 
brancers of great individual achievements, wrought 
for the advancement of national glory. In a 
much truer sense than that in which the statue 
of Memnon, on the sandy shore of the Nile, is 
said to sing when the rays of the morning sun 
strike it, the monuments of men, whose lives 
were devoted to deeds of patriotic heroism and 
benefaction, may be spoken of as ever warbling 
of their character and works, sweetly and inspir- 
ingly, whenever the eyes of their countrymen are 
turned to gaze upon them. So it is with the 
granite shaft gleaming above Bunker Hill, of 
which the eloquent Kossuth once nervously ex- 
claimed, as he pointed to it with his trembling 
hand: 

“Silent like the grave, and yet melodious like 
the song of immortality upon the lips of cheru- 
bim—a senseless cold granite, and yet warm 
with inspiration like a patriot’s heart—immovable 
like the past, and yet stirring like the future that 
never stops—it looks like a prophet, and speaks 
like an oracle!” 

The pyramids of Egypt suggest to the world 
of our times, more vividly than any thing else, 
the vast capacity of mind, the genius, skill, 
power, and perseverance of their master-builders. 
They do not honor the dust that lies within their 
vases, so much as the generation of men which 
had certain individual souls, mighty enough in 
the life and power of the old oriental civilization, 
to plan and perform such imperishable things. 
And I have thought that it is somewhat so with 
the structures which are reared by the people of 
a country over the ashes of their great dead. 
They point chiefly to greatness in individual 
character, which:is to be remembered as greatness 
in national character. They recall the power, 
the genius, the magnanimity, the heroism, and 
the deeds of one man, or of a few men, as hay- 
ing become popularized, so to speak, or appro- 
priated as the glory of the many. A nation’s 
chosen great men are the secret of its own great- 
ness. Their opinions go to make and mold the 
public opinion, their works the public works, 
their customs the public customs, their fame the 
public fame; and hence it is that when they 
die, they do but begin to live afresh, in the use 
that is nationally made of their example and 
works. 





Monumental piles, then, in their higher pur- 
pose, are celebrators of noble characters and 
careers, elevated from a mere identification with 
individuality to an identification with nationality. 
As the turrets of light, glittering over the blue 
domain of heaven, tell of great whirling worlds, 
going to make up the vastness and glory of the 
Universe, so do these same far-seen shafts of 
singing stone tell of great men, going to make 
up the vastness and glory of their country. 

Thus do we come, at length, to see and grasp 
the whole grand lesson inculcated through the 
medium of monuments, They point the patriot 
to death, in the history of the illustrious and 
worthy, as a scene of sorrow without bitterness, 
of solemnity beguiled by enchanting and en- 
nobling contemplations. They point him to life, 
as a career of individual activity, measured by 
years nobly employed, and brightly studded with 
great achievements, which, with the gifted and 
heroic personality that works them out, have 
been appropriated as elements of national useful- 
ness and fame. 

GUNPOWDER. 

But again: whatever enters as an essential item 
of use into the military pageantry and parade of 
a country, is also to be considered in this same 
connection, as a popular means of giving a fresh 
life and interest to historic scenes and transac- 
tions. As national remembrancers of the sort 
now under notice, I will mention the brilliant 
array of well-drilled soldiery, the stirring music 
of the march, and the cannon—that symbol of 
democratic passion, Love of country has morg 
to do than most peopl® are wgnt to allow with 
epaulets and plumes, drums and fifes, flashes 
and sound, Some men flout at the idea that 
patriotism should hold any vital connection with 
that little mixture of saltpeter, sulphur, and 
charcoal, which we call—gunpowder. Gunpow- 
der, however, be it known, has its place in the 
list of national remembrancers, and fills it well. 
What could revive the sterner martial aspect of 
history better than this same unpretending sub- 
stance, wherein lightning and thunder lie at am- 
bush? Cannons have power to spread battle- 
fields before the eyes, where the foremost heroes 
of contending armies appear, firing, it may be, 
their last shots. No mock-reformer, though 
many may talk about it, shall ever correct the 
waste of ammunition, common to celebration- 
days. Too many honest voices will always be 
ready to clamog in favor of such a periodic blink- 
ing at economy, as having a good enough apology 
for it. Your idanes may sheer at the practice 
of shooting with@&t bullets, and at note: on 
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days of patriotic jubilation; but we younger men, 
whose attachment to country is, perhaps, full as 
true to nature, will go on, forever clapping our 
hands in hearty welcome to those harmless gun- 
peals, that bring distant days of revolution near. 
There is scarcely a country in the world that has 
not had its wars; and wars, you need not be told, 
are terrible ordeals to pass through, even though 
associated with the glory of national triumphs. 
It is fit that a people should be often made to 
thrill with the quick-conceived visions of the 
great days of heroism and of blood that are num- 
bered in the early history of their rights. The 
masses of a nation might come to half forget the 
price of the victories gained for them by their 
ancestors, were it not for those grand soul-start- 
ling surprises, which are born of gunpowder. It 
takes volcanoes, in their times of eruption, to tell 
well of the boiling fire-heart of the world; and 
so it takes the mighty and far-heard utterances 
of the deep mouths of cartridge-eaters to talk 
thrillingly of a country’s early-fought battles. 
Very simple is this method of giving an ideal 
presence to the neartial activities of history, and 
thus kindling anew the flame of patriotism in 
the hearts of the people. But let it never be 
considered as ranking at all with popular follies, 
Although it must be admitted and deplored, that 
there is a love of country whose short-lived 
fervors of devotion, and shallow outbursts of 
applause, are but too well illustrated in the burn- 
ing of gunpowder, yet, at the same time, it 
should not be ignored, that true patriotism is en- 
ely compatible with occasional participations in 
is kind of national recreation. Call many 
other popular things foolish, if you will—many 
a current fashion of the day, many a widely held 
belief, which is based upon nothing more than a 
mere whim of some superstitious brain, many a 
“little venomous vice, hugged in its serpentine coil 
to the bosom of the masses; but let me ask you 
to look with a noble allowance upon those mimic 
flashes and mimic reports, which, followed as 
they always are, and always will be, by the jubi- 
lant rejoicings of patriotic souls, serve better, per- 
haps, than all things else could do, to keep fresh 
the trials and triumphs of a nation’s martial 

heroism. 

THE NATIONAL FLAG. 

But again, and lastly: let me name the chosen 
standard or flag of a nation, as still another 
popular remembrancer of its past, and inspirer 
of the patriotic feeling. ° 

There is something indes@#ibably charming 
about a nation’s flag. In ev beneath the 
sur pe has its select colors, you will find a 
aa _ 





people acknowledging this to be so. One would 
hardly think that in such a mere thing as a 
colored piece of cloth, floating on the breeze, 
there could live so much of heart-touching 
beauty and soul-enkindling power. But so it is. 
How many a bleeding, dying soldier has im- 
agined that his rest would be made sweet, in the 
rude grave soon to be scooped out for him, could 
he but lie down to take his last long sleep, folded 
in the dear flag of his native land! Who knows 
how many a far-proclaimed victory has been won 
through the invincible spirit of daring, inspired 
by the sight or thought of a floating banner? 
Ask the scarred battler, in the fort or field, what 
he is fighting for, and no matter what land he 
may be of, he will point you to the bullet-per- 
forated colors that are gleaming over his head. 
These same simple wind-tossed things, that 
bear the various names of standards, flags, 
banners, ensigns, and colors, tell stories to the 
soul of the patriot, under almost any circum- 
stances, which are wonderfully thrilling. No 
national procession or ovation can be fully nation- 
alized without them. They add a deeper in- 
terest to the pall that covers the departed states- 
man’s remains; and they even lend an ennobling 
grace to the humble hands that may chance to 
support the shafts from which they wave. This 
power of elevating into something of a charming 
significance, whatever they float over, is but a 
natural result of the grand and attractive as- 
sociations which always cluster around them. 
Flags are emblems of the glory of triumphant 
national valor. They are splendid tokens of con- 
quest hung out in the air. Hence it is that vic- 
tory is often personified as perching on a nation’s 
chosen standard. When a country’s flag is 
furled, there are rolled out of sight ten thousand 
stirring views of its by-gone life. For in that 
many-colored strip of flapping canvas shine the 
trappings, and trophies, and camp-pavilions of a 
long line of conquering and progressive ancestry; 
and therein move the nimbly marching feet, and 
the clapping hands, and the jubilant heart-pulses 
of the same imposing line of valiant accumu- 
lators of the glory of history. In the days of 
Romulus, the poor pomp of Rome’s brief and 
rude past was well enough emblematized in a 
bundle of hay tied on the top of a pole. But 
there came other days in the career of the great 
empire, when its primitive standard of crude 
wood and dried grass had to give way to the 
gorgeous ensign of the eagle, as the only fit em- 
blem of that proud climax of triumphs which 
filled the glorious past into which the posterity 
of the Roman founder could look. And so, in 
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the history of every powerful empire, you will 
find one standard following after another, with a 
complete change of form, or with only the addi- 
tion of fresh symbolic features, making each ex- 
press the glory of a more radiant retrospect of 
national advancement. Our American flag has, 
thus, appeared with a new star in its cerulean 

eaven for every new accession to our great 
Union of States. That noble emblem of the 
republic changes only to emblematize new steps 
of democratic progress. We hold our flag, as it 
is to-day, just as dear to us as we do our country 
in the light of its historic splendors. Were it 
not for what that beautiful sheet of stars and 
stripes is the tell-tale and prophet of, we might 
be a people carrying, for aught we know, a rude 
blood in our veins, and, in our eyes, a poor and 
sickly gleaming. Those “few yards of striped 
bunting” tell us what we, as a nation, have been, 
what we are, and what we may hope to be. Our 
flag is‘an assuring presence to us, on the sea and 
on the shore. When we wander into foreign 
lands, our hearts are lonely and despairing with- 
out it; and after a long voyage, unaccompanied 
by the dear charmer, the first sight of it is, as 
many a home-coming traveler could, perhaps, this 
day declare, a vision of ten thousand soul-refresh- 
ing inspirations. And just so, all the world over, 
unfurled national flags are magical symbols, afloat 
in the air, and irresistibly effective in their power 
to quicken into life the happier and nobler im- 
pulses of a vigorous patriotism. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF HOME. 

“ 4 LIGHTED lamp,” writes M’Cheyne, “is a 

very small thing, and it burns calmly and 
without noise, yet it giveth light to all who are 
within the house.” And so there is a quiet influ- 
ence, which, like the flame of a scented lamp, 
fills many a home with light and fragrance. 
Such an influence has been beautifully compared 
to a “carpet, soft and deep, which, while it 
diffuses a look of ample comfort, deadens many 
a creaking sound. It is the curtain which, from 
many a beloved form, wards off at once the sum- 
mer’s glow and the winter’s wind, It is the 
pillow on which sickness lays its head, and for- 
gets half its misery.” This influence falls as the 
refreshing dew, the invigorating sunbeams, the 
fertilizing shower, shining on all with the mild 
luster of moonlight, and harmonizing in one soft 
tint many of the discordant hues of a family 
picture, and rendering it like the far landscape, 
pleasant to look upon. 





GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HERE is but one Gethsemane and one Cal- 

vary in the world’s history. The modern 
aspects of the former will be seen in one of the 
engravings which illustrate this number. Not 
merely as an accompaniment, but also for their 
intrinsic interest, we gather up a few of the im- 
pressions and notes recorded by those who have 
visited the sacred spot. 

DR. DURBIN IN GETHSEMANE. 

“At the foot of Mount Olivet, just opposite 
St. Stephen’s Gate, a rude stone wall incloses 
about a quarter of an acre of ground, in which 
stand eight ancient olive-trees, some of them 
very large. There is little doubt that this in- 
closure was the spot of our Savior’s sufferings 
on that fearful night when he was betrayed. 
Musing on the affecting narrative of the Evan- 
gelist, I approached, climbed over the tottering 
wall, and sat down at the foot of a gnarled and 
shattered olive, that seemed, to my excited im- 
agination, as if it might have stood there and 
heard the Savior’s cry, ‘ Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me.’ The stillness of the 
place was oppressive. The Temple wall almost 
overhangs the spot, but no hum of life comes 
upon the breeze over its gloomy battlements. 
My heart sunk deeper in sadness as I heard the 
croak of a raven that flew over the apparently 
deserted city. All that remains of Gethsemane 
harmonizes with the sad associations of the 
place. No one can walk under its venera 
olives, and think of the meek Sufferer who 0 
poured out upon its soil ‘great drops of s¥ 


and blood,’ and yet, in his agony, cried, ‘ Fat er, 


not my will, but thine be done,’ without a deeper 
love for the Redeemer, and a stronger ‘ fellowship 
of his sufferings” Mine eyes were constrained 
to attest the power of the place over the heart, 
and, as I arose to depart, I involuntarily ex- 
claimed, ‘I must go hence, and never again shall 
I see thee, O Gethsemane! But I shall see the 
Lord of Life and of Glory coming the second 
time without sin unto salvation; and be it my 
sole endeavor so to live as to hail him, on the 
morning of the Resurrection, with the exclama- 
tion, “ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!’ *—Ob- 
servations. 
THE EIGHT OLIVE-TREES. 

“In spite of all the doubts that can be raised 
against their antiquity or the genuineness of their 
site, the eight aged olive-trees, if only by their 
manifest aVToregagpro™ all others on the mount 
ain, have always Struck even the most indifferent 
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observers, They are now indeed less striking in 
the modern garden inclosure built round them 
by the Franciscan monks, than when they stood 
free and unprotected on the rough hill-side; but 
they will remain, so long as their already pro- 
tracted life is spared, the most venerable of their 
race on the surface of the earth; their gnarled 
trunks and scanty foliage will always be regarded 
as the most affecting of the sacred memorials in 
or about Jerusalem; the most nearly approaching 
to the everlasting hills themselves in the force 
with which they carry us back to the events of 
the Gospel History.”—Stanley’s Sinai and Pal- 
estine. 
DR. ROBINSON IN THE GARDEN. 

“Giving myself up to the impressions of the 
moment, I sat down here for a time alone be- 
neath one of the aged trees, All was silent and 
solitary around; only a herd of goats were feed- 
ing not far off, and a few flocks of sheep grazing 
on the side of the mountain. High above tow- 
ered the dead walls of the city, through which 
there penetrated no sound of human life. It was 
almost like the stillness and loneliness of the 
desert. Here, or at least not far off, the Savior 
endured that ‘agony and bloody sweat,’ which 
was connected with the redemption of the world; 
and here in deep submission he prayed: ‘O my 
Father, if this cup may not pass away from me 
except I drink it, thy will be done? ” 

LIEUTENANT LYNCH IN GETHSEMANE. 

“Lieutenant Lynch, of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, in 1848, visited the garden of 
Gethsemane about the month of May. He says: 
he clover upon the ground was in bloom, and, 
ether, the garden, in its aspects and associa- 
tions, was better calculated than any place I 
know to soothe a troubled spirit. Eight venera- 
ble trees, isolated from the smaller and less im- 
posing ones which skirt the passof the Mount of 
Olives, form a consecrated grove. High above, on 
either hand, towers a lofty mountain, with a deep 
yawning chasm of Jehoshaphat between them. 
Crowning one of them is a living city; on the 
slope of the other is the great Jewish Ceme- 
tery—city of the dead. Each tree in this grove, 
cankered, and gnarled, and furrowed by age, yet 
beautiful and impressive in its decay, is a living 
monument of the affecting scenes that have taken 
place beneath and around it. The olive per- 
petuates itself from, the root of the dying parent 
stem; the tree springs into existence. These are 
accounted one thousand years old. Under these, 
of the preceding growth, therefore, the Savior was 
wont to rest; and one of ee may mark 
the Very spot where he kneeled;and prayed, and 





wept. No caviling doubt can find entrance here. 
The geographical boundaries are too distinct and 
clear for an instant’s hesitation. Here the Chris- 
tian, forgetful of the present, and absorbed in the 
past, can resign himself to sad, yet soothing med- 
itation. The few purple and crimson flowers 
growing about the roots of the tree, wil' give him 
ample food for contemplation, for they tell of the 
suffering and ensanguined death of the Re- 
deemer.’ ” 
THE SCENE OF THE SAVIOR’S AGONY. 

“Tt is night; and the night is cold, for it is not 
long before the mail-clad and hardy soldiers of 
Rome kindle a fire for themselves in the open 
court of the high-priest’s palace. The night is 
dark, for men are soon groping about in it with 
lanterns. The wind sighs mournfully through 
the bending trees, and the heavy moisture drops 
from the leaves as if they were weepihg. Every 
thing seems to be infected with a strange sorrow. 
All is silence and solitude. 

* At an unwonted hour, twelve men are seen to 
go over the brook Kidron, and enter the garden. 
Four of the number separate themselves from 
the rest, and proceed still farther under the 
shadow of the trees. The principal person in 
the group arrests our attention by his deep de- 
pression. We overhear him saying to his com- 
panions, ‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death.’ He appears in the extreme of 
agony. Withdrawing into the deeper solitude 
of the garden, he kneels on the earth and prays: 
‘O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.’ From his knees he falls prostrate on 
his face, there upon the damp, cold ground. He 
rises and returns to his three companions, as if he 
needed some expression of sympathy. 

“ His anguish allowing no rest, he goes a second 
time, and in his prostration prays again: ‘If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.’ Again he 
passes to and fro, in uncontrollable sorrow, and a 
third time we hear that cry: ‘O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,’ Cold 
though it was, the sweat oozed from every pore, 
and fell, like clotted blood, tothe ground. What- 
ever the occasion of this extraordinary suffering, 
its nature was spiritual; for there was no violence, 
no torture, no laceration of the person by cruel 
hands. It was the solitary woe of the séulwithin; 
yet was it so intense, that an angel from heaven 
came to minister to the fainting strength of that 
pale and prostrate form. 

“ Presently an armed band-make their appear- 
ance, lay hands upon him, bind him, and lead 
him away. Hurried through the mockeries of 
trial, He, who, a little before, was in an agony 
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of spirit, in extremity of torture, hangs upon the 
cross. Death closes the scene. The sun vails 
his face, and a great horror of darkness settles 
upon the earth. In another garden, not far dis- 
tant, was a sepulcher, where that crucified body 
was laid. Who was that sufferer? Why did he 
suffer? 

“There have been other sufferers and other 
sorrows, to which we bear no relation whatever, 
save through the sympathies of pity. But the 
sufferings of Gethsemane and Calvary have a 
world-wide relation. They are central facts in 
the long and wide history of humanity.”—Dr. 
Adams’s Three Gardens. 


——— 


THE CHRISTIAN AND SECULAR PURSUITS. 
BY REV. GEORGE FISH, LL. B. 

\ HATEVER men may think of Christianity, 

they can not ignore its existence and its 
power. It is a great and astounding fact of our 
religious history, and, indeed, of our civilization; 
for beyond its horizon all is darkness and barba- 
rism. It has spread as no other system ever did. 
It has lived where no other system could have 
survived; its energy has defied all repression—its 
life all extinction. Wealth has tried to enervate 
it, and sensuality to debauch it; heresy to dislo- 
cate it, and bigotry to distort it; power to secu- 
larize it, and persecution to entomb it; but, with 
an inherent vitality that nothing could affect, it 
has survived and strengthened through them all; 
yea, just in proportion as its conditions have been 
gloomy; its achievements have been brilliant. 
Assault has only strengthened its power of re- 
sistance; persecution has served only to purify it; 
privation without has only deepened its spirit- 
uality within. It has seemed as if it could not 
die. Narcotic could not drug it, the sword could 
not kill it. Beneath all its corruptions, at a 
depth where violence could not reach, there has 
lain an inextinguishable life and spirituality, that 
has recovered it from every prostration, and 
brought it forth with a resurrection-triumph out 
of the depths of its deepest grave. And never 
was it so wide-spread and so healthful, so ag- 
gressive and so potent as itis now. Make what 
deductions you will for its weaknesses and cor- 
ruptions, account as you may for its prevalence 
and power, the fact can not be gainsayed, that, at 
this moment, the thing called Christianity, is the 
greatest living power in Europe or America; the 
most widely spread, the most deeply rooted, the 
most subtly and spiritually influential, of all 





things that move men’s minds or hearts. 





However it may have obtained its Influence, 
no one can say that Christianity is but the belief 
of a few, that it is limited to priests and to 
churches, or to speculatists and philosophers. * In 


churches it may be more ostensibly professed, by * 


the clergy it may be more formally ministered, 
but it is really in the streét as much as in the 
temple, in the legislature and the exchange as 
truly as in the theological school. Go where 
you will, you can not escape it. Its principle and 
doctrines constitute the fibrous system of civ- 
ilized humanity. It supplies the equity and 
the mercifulness of legislation; it constitutes the 
basis and the purity of social morality; it sus- 
tains those institutions and sanctions which cor- 
rect our sensuality and earthliness, and which 
keep the public mind familiar with the fact of a 
Divine revelation, and with the character of spir- 
itual truths. Senators make laws by it, and 
judges administer them. Sovereigns do homage 
to it when they receive their crowns, and subjects 
recognize it when they render their obedience. 
It permeates our literature, and it sanctifies our 
home; it adjusts our temper to all the expe- 
riences of life, and enables our peace and hope 
in the solemn hour of death. And were you to 
try to the uttermost, you could not empty your 
mind of its ideas, your heart of its impulses, nor 
your life—no, not so much as a single hour—of 
its influences and principles. 


a 


THE ELOQUENCE OF MARTYRDOM, 


HE sufferings of the first Christians were not 

unmitigated evils. On the contrary, as it is 
only through death that we attain to life, and as 
it is the peculiar characteristic of Divine Provi- 
dence to bring good out of evil, so was it only by 
martyrdom that the peaceful spirit of the Gospel 
could be preached effectually to the Roman. 
Reason went but a little way with him. In the 
Roman language, the word for virtue and for 
valor is the same. A martyrdom, therefore, a 
scene of heroism, was the argument which told 
best in Rome. And when the Roman saw the 
Christian expiring, wrapt in a peaceful devotion 
which no tortures could subdue, or even disturb, 
he was forced to conclude that there must be 
something truly divine in that religion, which 
could inspirit the believers in ft to endure such 
tortures and such deaths, rather than abjure 
it—that religion which could support men in 
such tranquillity in the midst of such excrucia- 
ting torments. tee 
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THE APPROACH OF NIGHT. 


BY BERTHA GRASIL. 







Lova the ard glance of parting day: 
‘Come fo pet, the sun has set; 
Bee all the @lory dressed; 


“The tinted clouds float gpward and away, 

neo ! : -. 

f. _ And towering bigh against the sky 
mountain peaks still catch a lingering ray. 
‘Now while the stars are peeping one by one, 
® While nestlings sleep and dew-drops weep, 

Beneath the tree we ’ll stand, and see 

How quietly our Father’s work is done: ° 
Night onward glides and darkness hides, 

The gorgeous mantle of the setting sun. 

How calm the shadows lie upon the lea! 
The earth how fair, how hushed the air! 
Behold how fleet, with noiseless feet, 

The moonbeams wander o’er the shimmering sea! 
Thus while we sleep may angels keep 

With hovering wings their watch o’er thee and me! 


— > 


MIDNIGHT QUERIES TO THE STARS. 


BY C. 8. HARRINGTON. 
Sprait of yon orbs mysterious, 

That my shrinking thought debars, 
While I peer with curious gazing 
Through thine azure curtain blazing 
With those silent lights amazing— 

Whisper now the word imperious— 

Bid me walk among the stars. 

Question I, with childlike wonder, 

What are ye, O mystic lights? 

Modest, to the depths retiring, 
As to escape my rapt admiring, 
Condescend to my aspiring, 
While I, awe-struck, ponder, ponder 
Through the slowly moving nights. 
Came from ye the fire Promethean 
Deftly in the reed concealed? 
To complete his clay creation, 
Offered he this pure oblation, 
Breathing stolen inspiration 
On the clod in slumbers Lethean 
Ere the life the fire revealed? 
Are ye but the stationed sentry 
At the portals of the sky? 
Heralds of the brighter glory, 
Visioned forth in sacred story 
“By the patriarchs, old and hoary— 
Missioned there to wait our entry 
To the glorious realms on high? 
Are ye but the gilded nailing 
In the golden floor of Heaven? 
Are ye voices ever singing 
Harmonies of glory ringing— 
Joy and bliss ecstatic bringing? 
Are ye angels, softly sailing 
Through the “sea of glass”’ at even? 
Speak—nor leave me to my guessing, 
Impotent to guess the truth— 





Are ye fires to sparks returning, 
Blown-out suns with wicks left burning, 
Shining caskets, there inurning 
Spirits, endless life possessing, 
Blooming in immortal youth? 
Move ye on majestic, solemn, 
Voiceless to my earnest quest, 
Leave I ye to coming ages— 
To the ken of future sages, 
Whom the immortal theme engages— 
Gazing on the moving column 
Marching to their final rest. ~ 


——_~.——_ 


TO MY WIFE, 
ON THE SEVENTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF OUR WEDDING DAY. 
BY REY. T. H. W. M. 
Sryce we were wed, full seventeen years have gone, 
And passing months to lengthen’d years have 
grown: 
Let’s sit us down, and calmly vicw the past, 
And mark the care that ’s brought us here at last. 
Old Time has plac’d his hand but light on thee— 
Not such has been his cruel work with me— 
Thou look’st almost as youthful now, and fair, 
As when thou cam’st my humble lot to share. 
But, in his passage, Time has press’d me sore, 
And made me feel that I am young no more; 
My once jet locks have caught the whitening frost, 
And nerve, and vigor, and my strength are lost. 
Rememb’rest thou the happy, cheerful band, 
Who at our nuptials took us by the hand? 
Where are they now? Their hist’ry dost thou know? 
How many changes dost that hist’ry show! 
Kind parents smil’d upon our wedding scene, 
And in their eyes was cordial pleasure seen; 
They ’re in their graves!—their work on earth is 
done! 
Their griefs and joys are o’er—their course is run! 
And she that lov’d thee with a sister’s heart, 
And of thy spirit seem’d herself a part— 
Thy bridal maid—has left her lov’d one here, 
And gone on high, to dwell in glory there. 
How other friends have gone, I need not tell, 
How brothers, sisters, ’neath Death’s arrow fell— 
The insatiate grave has snatch’d them from our 
sight, 
Like fairest prospects are obscured by night. 
Five cherub babes to bless us on our way, 
God gave us. Two were not allowed to stay— 
Our first-born taken—why his fate bemoan? 
God often claims the first-fruits for his own. 
The lovely Emma—idol of my heart— 
O how it griev’d me with that child to part— 
She was an angel, for a moment giv’n, 
Then “sparkled, was exhal’d, and went to heaven!” 
These three are left us. Let us train them well, 
That so our care their future lives may tell— 


, And when we in our silent graves may rest, 
| Our children, rising up, shall call us blest. 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


Repentinc on A Deatu-Bep.—Mr. B. was an active, | 
skillful mechanic, of bright mind, ready wit, and free, | 
social habits. But he was profane, given to drink, skep- | 
tical, and neglectful of all religious ordinances. I often | 
sought to make some serious impression in some way upon 
him, but I was only beating the air. He fell into a slow con- 
sumption; and while he could go about, my visits to him 
in sickness were like those in health—apparently in vain. 
When his lungs were almost gone, and on a very warm 
day in summer, when the air was motionless and filled 
with vapor, and when even those in perfect health felt 
oppressed, he sent for me. I found him gasping for 
breath, and apparently dying. He, in broken accents, 
confessed his great sins, and implored forgiveness of God. | 
I told him of Christ, and of the freeness of his salvation 
to all who truly repented and believed. ‘O,” said he, 
“T repent and believe with all my heart.” I told him 
that all God required was the heart, and that when we 
believed with the heart the justifying righteousness of 
Christ was ours. “I believe with all my heart,” was his 
energetic reply. I prayed with him, and retired, deeply 
pondering the event. 

I called next day and found him considerably relieved, 
but yet breathing with difficulty. I made kind inquiries 
as to his symptoms. “0,” said he, “there is nothing the 
matter with me but these d—d lungs,” at the same time 
striking his breast with great violence; “they are getting 
better, and I hope soon to be out again.” I was shocked 
at his profanity. I sought to recall the feelings and con- 
fessions of the previous day, but, inspired by his tem- 
porary relief with the hope of recovery, it was all in 
vain. The heart, which, in the presence of death, had 
melted as wax before the fire, had resumed its accustomed 
icy hardness and coldness. Fear had inspired his feel- 
ings; and when fear subsided, his feelings passed away 
like foam upon the troubled waters. 

But soon death came again, and with a determination 
not to be driven from his prey. I was again summoned in 
a great hurry to his dying bed. He was in the last strug- 
gle. The big, cold sweat came gushing from all his pores. 
He strove to speak, but in vain. He looked on me im- 
ploringly, and with a keen earnestness which make im- 
pressions now as fresh as when made, though years have 
passed away. I held up Christ to him, dwelling upon 
the text, “Look unto me, all ye ends of the earth, and 
be ye saved.” I told him that, though he could not 
speak nor turn, yet he could look—that it was only to 
“Jook and live.” He understood all—he assented to all. 
And he died, leaving on my heart the deep impression 
that all his religious feelings were induced by the fear of 
death, and that if he had recovered, his confessions and 
prayers would have been subjects of mirth while occupy- 
ing a seat among the scorners, and among the fools that 
hate knowledge.—Purish Pencilings. 


Tue Removan or Tents.—Hezekiah had often seen 





under the impression that he was dyiag, he said, “ 
age is departed, and is removed from me, as a shepherd’s 
tent,” that is, “as the shepherd stiddenly removes his 
tent from the place where he had pitched it for a few 
days, leaving nothing to mark the spot where it had 
been, so have my years fled, and so am I myself depart- 
ing.” Job seems to refer to the same thing when he 
says, “Thou shalt seek me in the morning, but I shall 
not be.” I saw a striking instance of the same custom 
in Petra. On the day we entered it, it was covered with 
Arab tents; I expected to see them the next morning in 
the same place, Lut they were gone. I sought them “in 
the morning,” but they were not.. Did the words of Job 
suggest these lines to Gray: 
“One morn I missed him, on the accustom‘d hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav’rite tree ; 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he.” 

How many have we missed from the street, from their 

place, from our side, like these Arab tents! 
“Friend after friend departs, 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts, 
That finds not here an end.” 

Thus do we moralize now over the departure of others, 
and thus, perhaps to-morrow, some one may moralize 
over ours.—Jev. J. Anderaon, Scotland. 

Gonv’s Borr.e For Betiever’s Tears.—* Thou tellest my 
acanderings : put thou my tears into thy bottle: are they not in 
thy book?” Ps, lvi, 8. 

Whether the small bottles—usually called lachry mato- 
ries—found in the tombs of the Romans, contained, as is 
generally supposed, the tears shed by the surviving 
friends of the deceased, and deposited in the sepulchers 
as memorials of affection and distress, some modern 
writers are disposed to question. “The representations,” 
says Kitto, “of one or two eyes, which is observed upon 
some of these vessels, is a circumstance in favor of the 
common opinion.” He also adds, “that there are stil} 
traces of such a usage in the east, and that among the 
Persians, in one of their annual lamentations, when at 
the hight of their grief, a priest sometimes goes round 
to each person and collects the tears with a piece of cot- 
ton, from which he presses them into a bottle, preserving 
them with the greatest care.” I have heard of such bot- 
tles being found in the tombs in the east, but I did not 
see any. On the whole, I think we may conclude with 
Chandler, that it would be difficult to account for the 
expression of the Psalmist, not on the supposition that 
this usage actually existed among the ancients, and not 
only among the heathen nations, but also among the He- 
brews. If this be allowed, then the truth taught by the 
allusion is, that as God has a book wherein the wander- 
ings of his people are recorded, he has a bottle wherein 
their tears are preserved. In other words, that he notices 
and numbers both, and will take both into account, in 





this; hence, “in the cutting off of his days,” or when 
Vou. XVI.—48 


the day of final reckoning and reward. 
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Exeretse Your Farru.— Lord increase our faith.” 
Luke xvii, 5. 

Faith is always increased by its erercise. It is said that 
the surest remedy for short-sightedness, is the continued 
practice of endeavoring, by a steady effort of the eye, to 
get a sight of objects at a distance. The practiced eye 
of him who has long been wont to gaze upon the heavens 
and co he stars, discovers new bodies the more it 
8 thes forth its vision to detect them, till thousands 

seen which the untrained eye of other men can not 
behold. Even so it is of the eye of faith. Its capacity 
is enlarged by use. Every exercise, on the part of the 
believer, of a far-reaching faith, prepares him the better 
for its subsequent exercise. 

Or, to use a different and borrowed illustration, “As 
the earthly warrior is not made such by the holiday 
parade merely, the epaulet, and the nodding plume, 
and the fluttering of silken standards, but by the dust 
and toil of the actual field, and by the agony of the strife 
and the death-grapple; so the heroes of faith become 
such, not by mere profession, or large knowledge, or sol- 
emn rite, but by fighting manfully the good fight of faith, 
armed with the whole armor of God, and resisting, in the 
name and strength of the Captain of their salvation, sin 
unto the death.” 

O, were we to stand, for one brief hour, at the verge of 
the pit, where 


“There are groans that end not, and sighs 
That always sigh, and tears that ever weep, 
And ever fall, but not in mercy’s sight!” 


would it be possible for us to remain unmoved ? 

Now, a faith like that described would serve in room 
of the literal facts. It would give to things unseen 
all the freshness and reality which attach to objects seen 
with the natural eye. Possessed of this faith, the bliss 
of heaven, the prison-house of hell, the judgment throne, 
all the great facts of a future just before us, would seem 
like facts, and like them impel to action. 

If the Roman army lost a single victory because the 

numerous mice that infested the country had gnawed 
their bowstrings, how many a victory has been lost by 
the soldiers of the cross because the sinews of their 
spiritual strength had been cut by the sins of unbe- 
lief ? . 
“Ah! my friends,” exclaimed the venerable Miller, 
“the lack of faith is the great, crying sin, not of an un- 
godly world only, but eminently of Christians. It is the 
dittleness of our faith which makes us dwarfs in spiritual 
stature; cowards in conflict and in enterprise; narrow- 
minded in our views and plans of duty; and niggards in 
sacrifice and in contribution to the cause of Chriss. 


Tue Littte Crovp.—“ And it came to pass at the seventh 
time, that he said, Behold, there riseth a little cloud out of the 
sea, like a man’s hand. And he said, Go up, say unto Ahab, 
prepare thy chariot, and get thee down, that the rain stop thee 
not.” 1 Kings xix, 44. 

That is, says Bishop Patrick, Elijah saw such abund- 
ance of rain coming as would cause floods, and render 
the way impassable, if Ahab did not make haste home; 
and accordingly, in a very short space of time that little 
cloud spread itself, and with a great thickness covered 
the face of the sky. 

When Elijah’s servant reported to his master, that he 
saw a little cloud arising out of the sea like a man’s hand, 
he commanded him to go up and say unto Ahab, prepare 





thy chariot, and get thee down, that the RAIN stop thee not. 
This circumstance was justly considered as the sure indi- 
cation of an approaching shower, for it came to pass, in the 
mean while, that the heavens were black with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain. Mr. Brace has an observation, 
which greatly corroborates this relation. He 
“There are three remarkable appearances attending the 
inundation of the Nile: every morning, in Abyssinia, is 
clear, and the sun shines; about nine, a small cloud, not 
above four feet broad, appears in the east, whirling vio- 
lently round as if upon an axis; but arrived near the 
zenith, it first abates its motion, then loses its form, and 
extends itself greatly, and seems to call up vapors from 
all opposite quarters. These clouds having attained 
nearly the same hight, rush against each other with great 
violence, and put me always in mind of Elijah’s foretell- 
ing rain on Mount Carmel. The air, impelled before 
the heaviest mass, or swiftest mover, makes an impres- 
sion of its own form in the collection of clouds opposite, 
and the moment it has taken possession of the space 
made to receive it, the most violent thunder possible in- 
stantly follows, with rain; and after some hours the sky 
again clears.” —Burder. 


Savs: 


Tue Srory or Grace.—After twenty years of labor the 
missionaries had come no speed in Greenland. They had 
taught the elements of natural theology, and many a 
moral lesson, but without the slightest success. One 
day John Beck was writing out the Greenland version of 
the Gospels, and some of the savages were looking on. 
They asked him what it was; he read to them Christ’s 
agony in the garden. Some of them laid their hands 
on their mouths, and one of them exclaimed in a loud 
and anxious tone, “ How is that? tell me that once more, 
for I, too, would fain be saved.” It was the first time 
that such an exclamation had geen heard from the lips 
of a Greeniander; and not only Kajarnak, but many of 
his companions soon yielded to the “ Story of Grace,” as 
told in God’s own word; and finding how the sharpest 
of weapons is the sword of the Spirit, the missionaries 
thenceforth seldom wielded, or attempted to wield any 
other weapon. 


Tue Green and Dry Trre.— For if they do these things 
in @ green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” Luke 
wxiii, 31. 

Mr. Wesley has caught the idea when he says on this 
passage, “The Jews compare a good man to a green tree, 
and a bad man to a dead one.” Thus still an abandoned 
character, a decided profligate, is called a patta-maram; 
that is, a dried or dead tree. “ Why water that tree?” 
“Your money, your influence is all wasted there; cease, 
cease to attend to that dead tree.” “The tree is dead, 
there are no leaves, it will never more give blossoms or 
fruit; it is only fit for the fire.” A spendthrift, or one 
who has been unfortunate, says, “I am a patta-maram—1 
have been struck by the lightning.” A good man is com- 
pared to a talita-maram; that is, a tree which has “spread- 
ing, ehady branches.” People may repose there during the 
heat of the day; they have defense and comfort. Jesus 
was the “green tree” under whom the Jews might have 
reposed. If, then, they did such things to the “green 
tree,” what would be done to themselves, the dry, the 
leafless trees of the desert? The lightnings of heaven 
did strike them; the Roman eagles did pounce on them; 
thousands were cut to the ground, and thousands upon 
thousands went as slaves to the land of the conquer- 
ors.— Roberts. 
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Stems, Piterary, Scientific, and Deligions. 


Cuvrcues 1n Romr.—St. Peter’s Church, independently 
of its invaluable treasures of art, cost $50,000,000, and 
the annual expense of repairs is some $31,500. There 
are also other churches in Rome of great magnificence, 
some two or tliree of which would buy all the churches 
in New York city, if the sites upon which they respect- 
ively stand be excepted. Among the many little side 
chapels in St. John Lateran, for instance, is one—the 
Corsini Chapel—which alone cost $2,000,000. The gold, 
silver, gems, bronze, chef-d’ceuvres of painting and sculp- 
ture in these magnificent structures are of almost bound- 
less value. 

Tae TWINKLING OF THE SraRs.—According to M. Arago, 
astronomers and others have failed to arrive at a satis- 
factory explanation of the twinkling of stars on account 
of their failure to give an exact definition of the term 
scintillation. He affirms then, that, in so far as naked- 
eye observers of the heavens are concerned, scintillation, 
or twinkling, consists in very rapid fluctuations in the 
brightness of the stars. These changes are almost always 
accompanied by variations of color and certain secondary 
effects, which are the immediate consequences of every 
increase or diminution of brightness; such as consider- 
able alterations in the apparent magnitude of the stars, 
and in the length of the diverging rays, which appear to 
issue in different directions from their centers. It has 
been remarked from a very early age that the phenome- 
non of twinkling is accompanied by a change of color. 
It is asserted that the name of Barakeach, given by the 
Arabians to the star Sirius, signifies the star of a thou- 
sand colors. M. Arago also asserts that the planets 
twinkle. 

Srrper’s Wess.—Spiders have four paps for spinning 
their threads, each pap having one thousand holes; and 
the fine web itself is the union of four thousand threads. 
No spider spins more than four webs, and when the 
fourth has been destroyed, they go fillibustering, and 
seize on the webs of their neighbors. 


Pressure or Steam on Borters.—The pressure within 
a boiler is greater than is generally supposed. Witha 
pressure of 50 pounds per square inch, it amounts to 
7,200 pounds per square foot on every part of the surface 
exposed to the steam, amounting frequently to many 
thousands of tuns in the boiler, thus accounting for the 
enormous havoc made by explosions. The joints are 
weaker than the solid parts; good solid plate will with- 
stand from 56,000 to 60,000 pounds per square foot of 
sectional area—the joints will give way at about 34,000 
pounds, which shows the importance of seeing that the 
rivets and other fastenings are always in sound condition. 
Mr. Anderson divides explosions into four classes; namely, 
from want of strength, deficiency of water, heating of 
plates, and the variety of other circumstances. 

Tue Cattrore.—Our readers, we presume, have all 
heard of the Calliope, if they have not heard the instru- 
ment itself. It is attached to some of the Long Island 
Sound and Hudson river steamboats; and its music can 
be heard among the hills and over the waters miles and 
miles away. We find in one of the newspapers a para- 
graph in regard to its modus operandi: This interesting 


and peculiar contrivance, which is affording so much | 








diversion to the public, consists of a long series of bells, 
varying in size and length, according to the tone to be 
produced, and running through four or five octaves, ‘The 
steam is admitted to these bells by the means of Wilong 
series of corresponding tubes, inserted in a small cylinder 
connected with the boiler. A small wire connects the | 
valve in each tube with a key in a finger-board, like that | 
of a piano-forte or organ; and this in a steamboat may | 
be placed in the ladies’ cabin, while the bells themselves | 
are in a distant part of the boat. 

Minitra IN THE RevoitvtTionany War.—The following 
statement of the number of troops, both regulars and 
militia, furnished by each state during the war, which 
was prepared under authority of Congress soon after the 
close of the contest, is interesting as an official docu- 
ment: 





Regulars. 
New Hampshire........sccccssecescesecereceecseseesesees 
Massachusetts. ...s.0.ss000++ oo 


Militia. 
2,098 











New Jersoy ....... 
Pennsylvania........+++++ 


Total free states 
Delaware . 
Maryland. 
Virginia......... 
North Carolina 








58,256.....10,123 





Brocrarny oF Rev. G. W. Warxer.—Rev. M. P. Gad- 
dis, Dayton, O., is busily engaged in arranging and pre- 
paring the materials for a biography of the lamented 
George W. Walker, whom to know none could help 
esteeming and loving. The volume will be issued from 
the press of the Western Book Concern at an early day. 


Tue LutHeraNn CaURCH IN THIs Country.—In 1841 the 
number of Lutheran ministers was 496; congregations, 
1,200; communicants, 104,000—under the control of one 
General Synod and 14 district synods. The latest statis- 
tics show that there are now 1 General Synod; 32 dis- 
trict synods; 1,000 ministers; 1,900 congregations; 225,- 
000 communicants; 8 theological schools; 6 colleges; 10 
or 12 female academies; a deaconess institute; an educa- 
tion society; a foreign missionary society; a home mis- 
sionary society; a Church extension society; 12 religious 
newspapers and other religious periodicals, 6 of which | 
are in English, 5 in German, and 1 in Norwegian. The | 
denomination has also 5 ordained missionaries in India; 
7 small congregations there; 86 communicants; and»24 
schools. Receipts for the last two years, $11,797. ei 
Home Missionary Society employs some 30 or 
sionaries. | 

Roman Carnorsc Misstons.—The annual statement of 
income and expenditure by the society at Lyona for the 
propagation of the Romish faith, gives some insight into 
the state and progress of their missions. For the year 
1854 the receipts were £147,359, leaving out fractions; ta, 
which add £30,238 as the balance from the previous year, 
making the entire income £177,597. The district of 
Lyons yielded one-third of the sum collected, and that 
of Paris one-fourth; France thus giving above the wb 
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The next highest were Prussia, yielding one-tenth of the 
whole, and Belgium one-eleventh. The entire of Italy 
yielded about one-seventh. The produce of Spain and 
Portugal was very trifling—of the one, £606; of the other, 
£930. Ireland yielded £4,750; Scotland, £178. In the 
disbursements Scotland fares better, receiving £2,850; 
Ireland, £2,533; England, £6,466. The largest sum total 
of disbursements goes to the missions of Asia, nearly 
one-third of the whole; the next largest is for those of 
America, nearly one-fourth; those of Europe are next; 
then those of Oceanica; and lastly, those of Africa. 

The whole expenses of management amount to £1,474; 
but it is stated that the services of the administrators 
are always, and every-where, perfectly gratuitous. In 
1855 the receipts were larger than the previous year; but, 
from the balance from that year being less, the entire 
amount of funds was beneath that of 1854, being £163,- 
259. This income, however, includes contributions from 
some new quarters; Such as the dioceses of the United 
States, the Chinese of Kiang-nan, the Sandwich Islanders, 
and the children of Madagascar—all which had that year 
entered the ranks of their subscribers. The number of 
missionaries of all grades, announced in their “annuals” 
for last year, as sent out to the various fields, amounts to 
61 male, and 134 female missionaries; but in the latter 
are included 98 for the hospitals, and the sick and 
wounded of the army in the east. 

WEsLEYANISM IN AvsTRALIA.—At the period of the 
discovery of gold, the Methodist missions in the Aus- 
tralian colonies cost the friends of the British Wesleyan 
Missionary Society a little over $15,000 annually, while 
on the extensive missions in the three separate fields of 
New Zealand, the Friendly Islands, and the Feejee, sev- 
eral times that amount were expended. Since then 
the Australian missions have been constituted into a sep- 
arate conference; and, instead of wishing to be left with 
only their own charges, they wished to have the missions 
witbin reach attached to them. This has been done; 
and now the Australian body not only bears every penny 
of its own expense, but is raising upward of $30,000 a 
year toward the support of its missions. 

GeneskE ConFERENCE.—The average salary paid the 
effective preachers of the Genesee conference, for the 
year ending September, 1855, was $469.80; and for the 
year ending September, 1856, $510.06. We presume this 
is as high, if not the highest average in any conference 
conneeted with the Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica. The membership of the Genesee conference is about 
11,000; the average paid by each member for the support 
of the Gospel, for 1855, was $5.64. If all the members 
of our Church in this country were to pay a similar sum, 
it would amount to four millions, five hundred and twelve 
thousand dollars a year. 

Barce Sates.—Of Dr. Kane’s late work on the arctic 
ions, 50,000 copies have been sold, netting the intrepid 
r, it is said, near $100,000 cash. Of Mrs. Stowe’s 
md, over 100,000 copies have been soid in England and 
United States, netting to her probably over $25,000. 

LarGest STEAMERS IN THE WortD.—The following are 
the dimensions of some of the largest steamers in the 
world: The Great Western, 236 feet long, 25 broad; Great 
Britain, 322 feet long, 51 feet broad; Himalaya, 350 feet 
long, 43 broad; the Persia, 390 feet long, 45 broad; the 
Adriatic, 354 feet long, 50 feet broad; the Vanderbilt, 
835 feet long, breadth, 45 feet. The Great Eastern, now 
being built, under the direction of Mr. Brunel, is more 
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than twice the size of the largest of these, and may well 
be considered the greatest mechanical achievement of 
ancient or modern times. 

Furs anp THEIR VaLuE.—The fur-trade of New York 
city, will, for 1856, amount to $1,375,000. We lately saw, 
says a New York daily paper, a box of Russian sable, not 
more than three feet long, of camphor-wood, which con- 
tained 400 small skins bearing the seal of the Russian 
Fovernment, valued at fourteen thousand dollars. Some 
of these skins cost $52 each. A lower grade of inferior 
color are worth $28, and some not more than $16. These 
are commonly sold at a profit of 30 or 33 per cent. Six- 
teen or eighteen skins are required to make a full sized 
cape, so that the cost of a choice quality garment of this 
description would be about nine hundred dollars. Add- 
ing the cost of making, and the profit, such an article 
could not be procured for much less than fourteen hun- 
dred dollars. Hudson’s Bay sable cost this year about 
$25 per skin. Furriers employ no other means to pre- 
serve their goods from insects, except beating and airing 
them every three or four weeks. 

Deara oF Rev. J. V. Watson.—Dr. Watson, editor of 
the North-Western Christian Advocate, Chicago, died at 
his residence in that city, Friday afternoon, October 17th. 
He was born in the city of London, England, 1814, and 
was, at his death, a little over forty-two years of age. 
Up to within twenty-four hours of his death, he was dic- 
tating editorial matter for his paper; and when the mes- 
senger called he was ready. Previous. to: his election by 
the General conference of 1852, as editor of the Chicago 
Advocate, he was engaged in publishing the Michigan 
Christian Advocate, Adrian, Mich. Twenty years since 
he was performing itinerant service in the wilds of Mich- 
igan, northern Indiana, and Missouri. For years before his 
decease he was troubled greatly with an asthmatic affec- 
tion, which finally terminated in a consumption of the 
lungs and viscera. His death makes us, as one of the 
editorial fraternity, feel that the time will come, and that 
soon enough too, when our pen will be laid aside, and 
we sleep in the grave. 

“ Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble in the fountain, 
He is gone—and forever °— 


forever, so far as our meeting him in this world is con- 
cerned; but not as to our meeting him “beyond the 
river.” 

Jews 1x THE Worrtp.—According to reliable estimates 
there can not be less than ten millions of Jews now dis- 
persed among the Gentiles—a number probably as great 
as in the palmy days of the House of David, when Judah 
numbered “five thousand valiant men that drew the 
sword.” Their military character, once so remarkable, 
recent events prove to have rusted by disuse, but not to 
have degenerated wholly. Many from the provinces of 
Russia, who were forced into the late war, distinguished 
themselves as excellent soldiers in the Crimea. The 
distribution of the ten millions, is made out as follows: 
Asia and Africa, 5,000,000; Russia, more than 2,000,000; 
Austria, more than 1,000,000; Prussia, nearly 500,000; 
smaller German states, 300,000; France, 100,000; Britain, 
60,000 ; Holland, 50,000; Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium, 
some 30,000; the Italian states, 30,000; in the rest of 
Europe, about three-quarters of a million—making 4,500,- 
000 in that quarter of the world; and in the United 
States, 250,000. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


iterary Hotices. 


Crecutar or Troy University. J. M’Clintock, D. D., 


Tue Seconp GrinneLt Expepition in search of Sir | President. 


John Franklin. By E. K. Kine. Philadelphia: Childs & 


Peterson. Cincinnati: Applegate d& Co. 1856. 2 vols. 
8vo. 464, 467 pp. $5.—We have here the adventures of 


Dr. Kane and his beroic company in the arctic regions 
during the years 1853, 54, and °55. They are sketched 
in a lively and graphic style, and illustrated by upward 
of three hundred engravings, from sketches taken by Dr. 
Kane himself. The mechanical execution of this work 
is really superb—beautiful white paper, clear, open type, 
and an impression of the first character. A large num- 
ber of the engravings are on steel, and whether on wood 
or steel, they are of superior execution, and finely illus- 
trate the work. The style of narration is very chaste, 
and the observations evince a high order of scientific ac- 
quirement on the part of its author. 
of adventure in penetrating within five hundred or six 
hundred miles of the north pole, and in the hardships of 
two winters spent in the polar regions, make up two vol- 
umes of unparalleled interest. One of these adventures 
will be found in the preceding pages. Our readers are 
aware that the Advance became solidly wedged in ice at 
Bounty-Asland, in 78° 37’ north latitude. Here, on the 
third summer, she was left by Dr. Kane and his party— 
they having become convinced of the impossibility of her 
rescue. Their journey of nearly six hundred miles south- 
ward, to Disco, was performed mainly.on foot, and by 
means of sledges and open boats. The celebrated retreat 
gf the ten thousand Greeks does not surpass it in inter- 
est. We scarcely need recommend the work; our readers 
will feel that they must have it. Our friends in the west 
will remember that Applegate & Co., Cincinnati, are the 


, 


western publishers. 

Tue Girt oF Power; or, the Special Influences of the 
Holy Spirit the need of the Church. By Rev. 8. H. Platt, 
with an introduction by Rev. Nathan Bangs, D, D.—We in- 
cline to think, with the venerable author of the introduc- 
tion, that the author may have drawn too “gloomy a 
picture of the state of religion in the Church ;”’ but this 
does not invalidate the main positions of the volume, 
which are borne out with forcible arguments, based alike 
upon Scripture truths and historical facts. The work 
comprises, in 7 chapters, the work of the Church, her re- 
sources, her faithfulness, facts and tendencies of the 
times, voice of God, how the gift shall be obtained, and 
results. For sale by the author, at Northville, Conn., and 
at the Methodist bookstores. 


Tue Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. have issued the 
seventeenth thousand of Sargent’s Standard School 
Primer, or first steps in reading, spelling, and thinking. 
It is a capital little work, beautifully illustrated—just 
the thing for beginners. For sale by Moore, Wilstach & 
Co., Cincinnati. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 
Tue following have been received: Mixutes or Gen- 
ESEE ANNUAL ConFERENCE. Rey. W. H. DePuy, Sec- 


retary. Minures oF THE WesTERN VinarntA ANNUAL 
ConFerENce. Rey. 8S. R. Dawson, Secretary. 


The thrilling scenes | 





however old or able, can boast of a better. 





Circutar oF Norru-Western Unrversity. R. S. Fos- 
ter, D. D., President. 
CaTALoGveE or Fort Wayne (Ia.) Cottece. Rey. R. D. 


Robinson, A. M., President. Students, 320. 


CaTaLoGvE oF WuitrE Water (Ia.) Cottece. E. E. 
Edwards, A. M., President. Students, 224. 
CaTALOGUE OF GreENE Acapemy, (Penn.) Rev. Jos. 


Students, 98. 

PeriopicaAL Press OF THE Merunopist Eptscopan 
Cuvurcu.—In one thing, at least, the Methodist Church 
has acted wisely, and that is in securing a systematic and 
No sister Church, 
Its influence 
reaches the remotest portion of the work, and is every- 
where felt. As the time for renewing subscriptions is at 
hand, we take the opportunity to bring each one to the 
notice of the public. 


Homer, A. M., Principal. 


thoroughly organized periodical press. 


Tue Meruopist Quarterty will be fairly under the 
auspices of the new editor, Dr. Whedon, at the com- 
mencement of the next volume. If we may infer from 
the Notices and Short Reviews in the October number, the 
Doctor will not fall behind his excellent predecessor in 
all that gives sterling value—point and pith, to an ably 
conducted review. Price, $2 per annum. Present circu- 
lation about 2,500. 

Tue Nationat MaGazine is receiving the best eftort of 
its able editor, Dr. Floy. We are glad to mark its prog- 
ress in all the essentials of an ably conducted magazine. 
The mechanical and artistic execution is of the highest 
$2 per annum. Present circulation about 16,000. 

Tue CuRIsTIAN ADVOCATE AND JOURNAL, under the ed- 
itorship of Dr. Stevens and his talented associate, Dr. 
Strickland, seems like a new paper. Our good brother 
Stevens is evidently “at home” in his work. The paper 
is to be enlarged and otherwise improved in-the forthcom- 
ing volume. $1.25 per annum, to be increased with the 
Circulation about 30,000. 

Tue Sunpay Scuoon ApvocateE, in its new size, form, 
and dress, appears most charming. Single copies, 25 
cents; 10 or more to one address, 20 cents. 


order. 


enlargement. 


THe Norrnern Cureistran Apvocate bids fair to rank 
among the very chiefest of the Advocates. Dr. F. G. 
Hibbard is a strong and earnest writer, and has entered 
upon his editorial duties with that energy which will 
command success. $1.00. Circulation 15,000. 


Tue Pirrspura Curigrian Apvocate is the : 
hedged in, as to patronizing territory, of all the 
cates; but it is developing a vigorous life and grqwth. 
Dr. Baird is working into his new sphere of labor with 
equal facility and grace; and we confidently predict for 
the paper a greatly increased sphere of influence and 
$1.25. Circulation about 8,000. 

Cauivornia Curistian Apvocate is receiving a new 
impulse under the well-directed efforts of brother E. 
Thomas, elected to the editorship by the last General 
$5 per annum. Circulation about 2,000. 


Tue Pactric Curistian Apvocare has entered upon its 
second volume. It is published at Salem, Oregon, -at 


usefulness. 


conference. 
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$3.50 per annum. Circulation over 2,000. Rev. T. H. 
Pearne is an experienced and successful editor. Both 
those Pacific papers are proving powerful auxiliaries in 
advancing and establishing the cause of Christ in those 
glorious fields of labor and success. 


Tue Nortu-Westerx CuristiaAn ApvocaTE has already 
a circulation of about 10,500. Rev. T. M. Eddy, A. M., 
has been elected to supply the place left vacant by the 
death of the lamented Watson. Brother Eddy is well 
known to the readers of the Repository as an able and 
accomplished writer. He possesses indomitable energy 
of character; and will make a capital editor. We wel- 
come him to the membership in the editorial fraternity. 
It is proper to add that Mr. Eddy received the next high- 
est vote for this office at the last General conference. 





Tue Centrat CuristiAN ApvocaTE, in January, files 
into the rank of General conference papers. The acting 
editor, Rev. John L. Conklin, has acquitted himself with 
the highest honor in his post. His successor, Rev. J. 
Brooks, will enter upon his duties in January. We wish 
him abundant success. $1.50. Circulation about 6,000. 


Tue WesTERN Curistran ApvocaTE has now a circula- 
tion of 30,000. Price, $1.50. It will appear in new type 
in January; and has the prospect of a fine enlargement. 


Tue CuristT1an ApoLoaist is nobly meeting the wants 
of our German work. Price, $1.50. Circulation, 7,000. 
Tue Lapres’ Reposrrory, our own pet, we must not 


omit. Its present circulation is nearly 31,000. For par- 
ticulars consult the publishers’ circular. 





Hotes and Querics, 


Misenies or Staee-Coacu Ripixa.—Anthony remarks 
that 
“The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is often interred with their bones.” 


Stage-coaches have, in many places, become obsolete. 
We have no disposition to aid in interring their “good” 
with “their bones; nor would we entirely cover “the 
evil” attendant upon them with the pall of oblivion. 
The recollection of it may inspire thankfulness for the 
privilege of riding at the rate of forty miles an hour 
with the chance—by no means rare—of being “smashed 
up” by the way. Ho, then, for the miseries of-stag- 
ing: 

First Misery. Although your place has been contingently 
secured days before, and you have risen with the lark, 
yet you see the ponderous vehicle arrive full—full—full. 
And this, not unlikely, more than once. 

Second Misery. At the end of a stage, beholding the 
four panting, reeking, foamy animals, which have dragged 
you twelve miles; and the stiff, galled, scraggy relay 
crawling and limping out of the yard. 

Third Misery. Being polit‘y requested, at the foot of 
a tremendous hill, to ease the horses by walking up. 

Fourth Misery. An outside passenger resolving to en- 
dure no longer “ the pelting of the pitiless storm,” takes 
refuge within with dripping hat, saturated cloak, and 
soaked umbrella. 

Fifth Misery. Set down with a promiscuous party to a 
meal bearing no resemblance to that of a good hotel, ex- 


ort with the announcement, “stage’s ready.” 
Misery. Closely packed in a box, “ cabin’d, crib’d, 
confined, bound in,” with companions morally or phys- 
ically obnoxious, for two or three comfortless nights and 
days. 

Seventh Misery. During a halt overhearing the coarse 
language of the ostler# and tipplers at the road-side 
pot-house. 

Eighth Misery. Roused from your nocturnal slumber by 
the bugle, the lashing and cracking of whip, turnpike 
gates, a search for parcels under your seat, and side- 
lounges of the crazy vehicle. 

Ninth Misery. Discovering at a diverging point in your 


Shan charge; and before it is half completed being 





journey that the stage you was to “connect with” runs 
only every other day, or has finally stopped. 

Tenth Misery. Seeing the luggage piled “Olympus 
high,” so as to occasion an alarming oscillation. 

Eleventh Misery. At various seasons suffocated with 
dust, and broiled by a powerful sun; or cowering in a 
drenching rain; or petrified with cold; or torn By fierce 
winds; or struggling through snow; or wending your 
way through perilous floods. 

Twelfth Misery. Losing the enjoyment or employment 
of much precious time, not only on the road, but also 
from consequent fatigue. 


oF 
Awyctrent Inventory or “Goops Moveaste anp Un- 


MOVEABLE.”’—The following document, fished up from an 
old English periodical, contains some curiosities in or- 
thography as well as in account-keeping: 

“The Inventorie of all ye goods moveable & unmove- 
able yt was Wyllm. Atkynsons of haytefeld Woodhouse 
w’thn ye pshinge* of haytefeld latelye dysceassed & 
praysed by iiijor honest men the thyrde daye of Januarie 
Andrew Marre John Woomwok Rychart Atkynsou & Ry- 
chart Watson 1586. 


| In p’imis his purse girdell & moneye in it ----ijs 


It all his apperell st ee eens ceee cee enon cece cis 
It ij payr of lynyng shets +++ +++ eeee sees -xV8 
It ilj MAttErresses ++ ++ sees eee cece cree eees -Vijs 
It ij payr of hemp ware & one payr of harden 
Sheets Coe oe cece cece cece cece cece cons cons siX8 
It ij towels +++ sees eece cece cece cece cence ciijs 
It bolsters pyllowbers and pyllowesd.... «- «-viije 
It ij coverlets---+ +--+ «+++ eee seer eeeseeerijs 
It one payre of bedstocks++++ eee eeceee cece viijd 
It iiijor chests and arkes®.+-+++++ cess veces e+X8 
It hemp & lyne crackled & uncrackledf..----iije _iiijd 





It all ye candelryshes about ye houses------- xijd 
® Parish. 
b Sheets. 
¢ Ware—uncertain; the word is not ciear in the original. 
d Pillowbers—pillow-cases. 


e Arke—a chest to put corn or fruit in. 
f Probably hackled and unhackled; or dressed and undressed. 
g Rushlights, or candles with rush wicks. 
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It one crakle & an old chest®«++- «+++ eeeeees xijd 
It iiijor brasse potts better & worse---- +--+ ++ xx8 
It iiijor panes better and worse---- +--+ ++++-iije 
It x pece of pewderi. oe cece cen cece cous ccs Wis viijd 
It iij candelstyckes ij skomers & ij salts*.---ije —_viijd 


It one reckinge one Pay re of tonges one payre 


pothokes!.- eeese oe ee ee ceeees xiiijd 
It flesh on ye veohe=.. se ccesecceeeeeccesesiijs — viijd 
It one spet one fryinge iat one brandreth one 

hatchet one spad®------ . oo xvid 
It kyts stands lombes ae dyshes eben 

flackets & one old sythe®-----+--- +++iije 
It bords shelves & quyshinges P---- +++++++++ijs 
It two kyne & ij styrkes4-- ++ +++ e+e+ e+ ee +-ilij Li 
It haye & corne in ye lath with eer eee eeeeXvilije 
It corne growing upon ye grounde-----------xiiis _ iiijd 
It ij stees with maner and femgll®.- seseeeecesdija — iiijd 
It iiij gesse yonger & elder---- «+++ +++ +++-ije 
It iiij henes and a Cok.-- «+ «+ e+ eoee cece cece xxd 


It hustments about ye house’---- «+++ ++++--ije 
Sua totalis.--- «+++ sse+ ees e+ ++ xili vije xd 
Given in declaration 

by me John Hudson.” 

Awxcrent Vurcarisms.—Selling a bargain was a slang 
expression known to Shakspeare, who makes Costard use 
it i Love’s Labor Lost, Act III, Se. i, 

36 “The boy hath sold him a bargain.” 

‘And im the very same sentence another most common 
phi a@ meaning difficult to be traced, is 
f m~-e Se . 
se that’s flat.” 
SeeA Hen. 1V, Act I, sc. iii, and ATV, se. ii. 

Fast and loose will also be found in Shakspeare. See 
Love’s Labor Lost, Act ITH, se. i, 


* As cunning as fast and loose.” 





Pumping a man; that is, seeking to get information 
from him indirectly, may be traced to Otway’s Venice 
Preserved, Act IT, se. i, where Pierre says to Aquilina: 

“Go to your senator; ask him what passes 

Amongst his brethren; he'll hide nothing from you; 

But pump not me for politics.” 

To go snacks is in Pope’s Prologue to the Satires, 65: 

* All my demurs but double his attacks; 
At last he whispers, ‘Do; aud we go snacks. ” 

Cowper has the tcorse for wear in John Gilpin. 

He has also to yeh through thick and thin in the same. 

Hobson’s choice is as old as the days of Milton, his 
younger days in fact; but its meaning has become per- 





bhCrakle—the instrument by which the hemp or line was 
dressed: Pece—the old form of spelling piece. 

i Pewter dishes and plates. 

k Skomer—a skimmer. 

1 Reckinge—an iron bar across the chimney, on which to 
suspend culinary utensils. Pothokes—the hooks attached to 
the bar. * 

m Salted meat. 

2 Brandreth—a trivot, an iron with three feet to set a vessel 
over the fire. 

eLombes boules— bowls out of which lambs were fed. 
Churn flackets—churn barrels or bottles. 

P Quyshinges—cushions. 

qa Kyne—cows. Styrkes—stirks or steers. 

r Stees—ladders. Manerm—manure. 

8 Hustments—hostilements, or furniture, utensils, house- 
hold goods; possibly fixtures and sundries not enumerated are 
intended. 





verted in course of use. Its origin is given in one of 
Steele’s contributions to the Spectator, No. 509. 

To be in the wrong box has a home in Fox's Martyrs, 
book VI. 


A Fryina Monx.—Elmer, a monk of Malmesbury, in 
Edward the Confessor’s reign, “a man of good learning 
for those times,” in his early youth had hazarded an at- 
tempt of singular temerity. He had by some con- 
trivances fastened wings to his hands and feet, in order 
that, looking upon the fable as true, he might fly like 
Dedalus; and, collecting the air on the summit of a 
tower, had flown for more than the distance of a furlong. 
But, agitated by the violence of the winds and a current. 
of air, as well as by the consciousness of his rash attempt, 
he fell and broke his legs, and was lame ever after. He 
used to relate, as the cause of his failure, his forgetting 
to provide himself a tail. 

Spartan Marriacrs.—The time for marriage in Sparta 
was fixed by statute; that of the men at about thirty or 
thirty-five years ; that of the ladies at about twenty, or alit- 
tle younger. All men who continued unmarried after the 
appointed time were liable to a prosecution; and all old 
bachelors were prohibited from being present at the pub- 
lic exercises of the Spartan maidens, and were denied 
the usual respect and honors paid to the aged. “Why 
should I give you place,” cried a young man to an unmar- 
ried general, “when you have no child to give place to 
me when I am old?” No marriage portions were given 
with any of the maidens, so that neither poverty should 
prevent a gallant, nor riches tempt him to marry con- 
trary to his inclinations. The parents of three children 
enjoyed considerable immunities, and those with four 
children paid no taxes whatever—a regulation which all 
married men with large families will readily admit to be 
most wise and equitable. Every marriage was preceded 
by a betrothal, as in other Greek cities, but the marriage 
itself was performed by the young Spartan carrying off 
his bride by a pretended abduction, and for some time 
afterward the wife continued to reside with her own fam- 
ily, and only met the husband on stolen occasions. 
This extraordinary way of spending the honeymoon was 
first introduced by Lycurgus, to prevent the husband 
from wasting too much of his time in his wife’s society 
during the first years of their marriage; and in order to 
economize the bride’s charms, it was customary for her 
bridesmaid to cut off all her hair on the wedding-day, so 
that for some time at least her personal attractions 
should increase with her years. 

Ancient Nursery T. .—Tom Thumb first appears 
in English legendary longs in the year 1630. He 
is supposed, however, to be of Anglo-Saxon lineage. The 
stories of “Jack in tli@*Bedn Stalk,” “Puss in Boots,” 
“Jack the Giant Killer,” “Beauty and the Beast,” etc., 
are all from the north Pere and are still to be 
found in the nursery tales of "Scandinavia. 

Common Errors in THE Use or THE Evoutsu Lan- 
GuAGE.—“ Who did you wish to see?” say whom. 

“T was walking towards home:” pronounce towards so 
as to rhyme with boards; never sa he) 

“Let each of us mind their own busines#™ say, his own 
business. 

“ Who made that noise? Not me:” say, not L. 

“Ts this or that the best road?” say, the better road. 

The word chimney is sometimes called incorrectly chim- 
ley and chimbley. . 

“T calculate to go by steam :” re 








. & 
say, “I expect. : 
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“He is a cute man:” this is an inelegant abbreviation 
of acute, and employed to mean smart. It may, however, 
be properly applied to Yankees! 

“ He dickered with him an hour:” say, “he bargained.” 
This is a word somewhat peculiar to New York. 

“Do don’t” is a vulgar usage of the southern states, 
especially Georgia, for “do not.” 

“ He is done gone.” say, ruined. 

The ear deluded as to number and person: “One of 
those houses were sold last week ;’’ “Each of the daugh- 
ters are to have a separate share ;”’ “ Every tree on those 
plantations have been injured by the storm ;” “ Either of 
the children are at liberty to claim it.” Here it will be 
perceived that the pronouns “one,” “each,” “every,” 
“either,” are the true nominatives to the verbs; but the 
intervening noun in the plural number, in each sentence, 
deludes the ear; and the speaker, without reflection, 
renders the verb in the plural instead of the singular 
number. 


Aw Ayswer.—Will you please inform Miss Charlotte 
that J. G. Whittier wrote the following lines: 


“The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring; 
And ever on the old decay 
The greenest mosses spring.” 
8. B. 


Pore’s Satmre on Appison.—The following lines, in- 
scribed, “ verses occasioned by Mr. Pope’s Satire on Mr. 
Addison,” are from the pen of J. Markland: 


“When soft expressions Covert-Malice hide, 
And pitying Satire cloaks o’erweening Pride; 
When ironies revers’d right Virtue show, 
And point which way true Merit we may know; 
When Self-Conceit just hints indignant rage, 
Showing its wary caution to engage ; 
In mazy wonder we astonish’d stand, 
Perceive the stroke, but miss th’ emittent hand 
Thus, if old Homer’s credit may avail— 
And when was Homer's credit known to fail ?— 
When stipulative terms were form’d for peace, 
And Foes agreed all hostile acts should cease, 
Sly Pandarus, the battle to renew, 
Amongst the adverse ranks a javelin threw ; 
The Greeks saw Sparta’s injur’d Monarch bleed, 
But saw not who perform’d the perjur’d deed. 
So the skill’d Snarler pens his angry lines, 
Grins lowly fawning, biting as he whines; 
Traducing with false friendship’s formal face, 
And scandalizing with the mouth of Praise; 
Shows his intention, but eakness too, 
And what he would, ye t he dare not do; 
While launching forth pth of praise, 
Whose kind attempts t d attentive raise, 
When suddenly the p 's show, 
Beneath the Friend’s d , the lurking Foe. 
0 Pope! forbear, a. % to vex the Muse, 
Whilst fore’d, a task so hateful she pursues; 
No more let empty words to rhimes be brought, 
And fluent sounds atone for want of thought: 
Still Addison shall live, and pregnant Fame 
Teem wii ter riumphs of his name; 
Still sh coumtry hold him more endear’d, 
Lov'd by this age, and by the next rever’d. 
Or, if from good advice you turn your ear, 
Nor friendly words, imparted timely, hear; 
Exert your utmost energy of spite, 
And as each envious hint arises, write : 
*8o shall his deathless Glory never cease, 
4 And you, by less’ning, will his fame increase.” 














Were THE Savior’s Feet NaiLeD To THE Cross?—It 
has been asserted by some that the Savior’s feet were not 
nailed, but tied to the cross. A sufficient answer fo this 


is found in Psalm xxii, which opens with the language 


employed by our Savior upon the cross: “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken?” In the sixteenth verse it 
is said, “They pierced my hands and my feet.” Again: if 
his feet were not pierced by the nails, why does he say to 
his disciples, when he would have bimself fully identified 
by them—Luke xxix, 39, 40—“ Behold my hands and my 
feet,” and immediately after show them “his hand and 
his feet?” “Both Gregory Nazianzen and Cyprian con- 
cur in the nailing of the Savior’s feet, differing only as to 
whether one nail or two were used; the latter, however, 
who affirms that a nail was driven through each foot, is 
the better authority, as he had personally witnessed 
crucifixions.” 


Dip THE DetuGe ExTEenp over THE WHOLE Wortp?— 
The argument—of which, by the way, we do not now ex- 
press an opinion—that the deluge—Gen. vii, 20-24—did 
not extend over the whole world, but only over the then 
inhabited portion, may be thus stated: 

1. The declared intention of Jehovah was to destroy 
man, who had sinned, and not every species of animated 
beings. Before the deluge, man occupied only the coun- 
try of the Tigris and Euphrates. There existed, thire- 
fore, no necessity for a deluge in any other part of the 
world. 

2. The word 55 does not prove that the deluge ex- 







tended over thew le of thi pare 
Gen. ii, 19, 20; xli, 25; i, 
3. For the entire of , the waters 


of the sea, together with those of the clouds, were in- 
sufficient. 

4. The remains of fishes and other animals, and of 
aquatic plants, found at the top of high mountains, do not 
prove the Mosaic deluge to be universal; but only that 
such parts of the earth were anciently covered with 
water for a long period of time, much beyond the dura- 
tion of this deluge. There may exist nevertheless re- 
mains of the Noachic deluge. 

This hypothesis harmonizes with the existing facts 
ascertained in natural history, as to the distribution of 
plants and animals, and with the measurements detailed 
by Moses. 

InscrIPTION For A WaTcH.— 

“Could but our tempers move like this machine, 

Not urged by passion nor delay’d by spleen; 
And true to nature’s regulating power, 
By virtuous acts distinguish every hour; 
Then health and joy would follow, as they ought, 
The laws of motion and the laws of thought; 
Sweet health to pass the present moments o’ery 
And everlasting joy when time shall be no more.” 
Scot's Magazine, October, 1747. 

“A SuNBEAM PASSES THROUGH PoLLUTION Unpor- 
LuTED.’’—This beautiful thought is to be found in Lord 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, where, under the 
head of “History of Nature,” in speaking of nature 
erring or varying, or the history of marvels, he says: 

“ Neither ought a man to make scruple of entering into 
these things for inquisition of truth, as your Majesty 
hath shown in your own example; who with the two 
clear eyes of religion and natural philosophy, have 
looked deeply and wisely inte these shadows, and yet 
proved yourself to be of the nature of the sun, which pass- 
eth through pollutions, and itself remains as pure as before.” 
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»ErickamM oN Prayer.—The Monitor, published March, | 
| taining it; we persist in a thing by continuing to do it; 


1712-13, performed by Mr. Tate, Poet-Laureate, Mr. 
Smithfrand others, contains the following epigram on 
prayer: 

Prayer highest soars when she most prostrate lies, 

And when she supplicates, she storms the skies. 

Thus to gain heav’n may seem an easy task, 

For what can be more easy than to ask? 

Yet oft we do by sad experience find, 

That, clogged with earth, some prayers are left behind, 

And some like chaff blown off by every wind. 

To kneel is easy, to pronounce not hard, 

Then why are some petitioners debarr’d? 

Hear what an ancient oracle declared; 

Some sing their prayers, and some their prayers say, 

He’s an Elias, who his prayers can pray. 

Reader, remember, when you next repair 

To church or closet, this memoir of prayer. 

Lay anp Lie.—Carefully distinguish between lay, to 
place, and /ie, to be in a recumbent posture, to lie down; 
lay has laid in the imperfect and the perfect participle, 
and lie has Jay in the imperfect and Jain for its perfect 
participle: day means to do something, and die means to 
rest. 

He Jays the book on the table—acrtion. 

The book /ies on the table—rest. 

He /aid the book on the table—actTron. 

The book day on the table—rest. 

He has /aid the book on thé table—acrion. 

The book has Jain on the table—nzst. 

The ship dies at anchor—REsT. 

Sin lies at the door—rest. 

The-duke lay in'state—rest. 

We Jie in bed, on the sofa}@n the ground. 

Keep constantly in mind that lay means to do some- 
thing, and that /ie merely implies rest. 

The wicked have /aid a snare for me. 

“ And dashest him again to earth®there let him Jay;” 
should be Jie. 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 

Use or Prepositions BEFORE Worps.—Certain words 
require appropriate prepositions after them; thus, 

We accuse of, not for. 

We acquit of, not from. 

We are averse to, not from. 

We confide in, not on. 

We differ from, not with. 

We profit by, not from. 

It is consonant to our nature, not with. 

We are conversant with men in things, not about things. 

We have need of a thing, not for. 

We call on a person, not at. 

We ttithk of, not on. 

We are disappointed of a thing when we fail in getting 
it, and in a thing when it does not come up to our expect- 
ations. 

We die of hunger, not for. 

We die of a disease, not by. 

We are angry with, and not at a person. 

We dissent from, not with. 

We fall under reproach. 

We fall from our friends. 

We fall on our enemies. 

We agree with another. 

We agree to a proposal, 

We agree about, upon, & for a thing. 

We substitute one thing for, not to another. 





Insist AND Persist.—We insist on a matter by main- 


we insist by the force of authority or argument; we per- 
sist by the mere act of the will. 

A Ciuster or Latin Proverss.—Magnas inter opes 
inops—Horace. “Poor in the midst of the greatest 
wealth.” A just description of a rich miser. 

Jusiem et tenacem propositivirum 

Non civium arder prava jubentium 

Non vultus instantis tyrannt 

Mente quatit solida. THIoRAce. 

“The man who is just and firm to his purpose will not 
be shaken from his fixed resolution, either by the mis- 
directing ardor of his fellow-citizens, or by the threats 
of an imperious tyrant.” This passage is often and 
properly quoted. It offers the finest picture of a states- 
man whose calmness and perseverance can equally resist 
the excesses of popular tumult, and the menaces of an 
arbitrary sovereign. 

Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator—Juv. “The empty 
traveler will sing before the robber.” If poverty has its 
inconveniences, it has also its independence and security. 

Beneficium accipere libertatem vendere est.—LaBERIUS. 
“To receive a benefit is to sell your liberty.” 

Alium silere quod valeas primus sile-—Seneca. “To 
make another person hold his tongue be you first silent.” 

Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius.—Provers. “A Mer 
cury is not to be carved out of every wood.” This cor- 
responds with the homely proverb, “You can not make 
a silk purse out of a tow string.” 

Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum.—HoRAce. 
“Believe that each day is the last to shine upon thee.” 
Always suppose that your death is near, and when it 
comes you will be found better prepared. 

Omnia bona bonis —Wrnman. “All things are good 
with good men.” Motto of the Ir. Viscount. 

Patria quis exul se quoque fagit?—Horace. “What ex- 
ile from his country is able to escape himself?” Guilt 
vainly seeks for a refuge in foreign climes from its own 
consciousness. 

What exile from his native land, 


Fer left himself behind? HAstrnes. 


Mrxor Querres.—What became of the rod of Moses? 

Did Daniel manifest pride or humility in requesting 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego to be set over the 
affairs of the province of Babylon, while he chose to sit 
in the King’s gate? Or, which of the two positions was 
the more honorable? - H. B. B. 

Otp axp New Sryte,—The simple difference between 
the “old” and the “newatyle” of reckoning time is, 
we believe, twelve days. Why, by what authority, and 
for what reason was a change made? An explanation in 
detail, including the higfrical and astronomical facts 


connected with it would be @esirable. Emity. 
What is the date of the earliest record we have of 
preaching from a pulpit? Pp. 


There is a hymn written by Watts, I think, beginning 

with the words, . 3 

“ Mistaken souls that dream of heayen.” 
Ought not the line to read, 

« Mistaking souls that dream of heaven?” 
I know the poets frequently, in apostrophe and otherwise, 
employ the word mistaken for mistaking. Are they right 
in so doing? QuIDLIBE 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Reparter, and Anecdote.” 


From the wit and wisdom of Sydney Smith we cull a 
page for the amusement of our readers: 


A Hivt To Traverters.—A traveler who passes through 
countries little known, should tell us how such countries 
are cultivated ; how they are governed; what is the face 
of nature; what is the state of the useful arts; what is 
the degree of knowledge which exists there. Every 
reader will be glad to learn these things, or some of 
them; but few, we imagine, will care to know whether he 
had a lean horse at this stage, or a fat horse at another— 
whether his supper at any given village was milk with- 
out eggs, or eggs without milk. A little gossip and a 
few adventures are very well; but a book of gossip and 
adventures, especially when related without wit or dis- 
cretion, had better not be. 


Harrixess, HEALTH, AND THE Crry.—Happiness is not 
impossible without health, but it is of very difficult at- 
tainment. Ido not mean by health merely an absence 
of dangerous complaints, but that the body should be in 
perfect tune—full of vigor and alacrity. 

The longer I live, the more I am convinced that the 
apothecary is of more importance than Seneca; and that 
half the unhappiness in the world proceeds from little 
stoppages, from a duct choked up,from food pressing in 
the wrong place, from a vexed duodenum, or an agitated 
pylorus. 

The deception, as practiced upon human creatures, 
is curious and entertaining. My friend sups late; he 
eats some strong soup, then a lobster, then some tart, 
and he dilutes these esculent varieties with wine. The 
next day I call upon him. He is going to sell his house 
in London, and retire into the country. He is alarmed 
for his eldest daughter’s health. His expenses are 
hourly increasing, and nothing but a timely retreat can 
save him from ruin. All this is the lobster; and when 


, overexcited nature has had time to manage this tes- 


taceous incumbrance, the daughter recovers, the finances 
are in good order, and every rural idea effectually ex- 
cluded from the mind. 

Sarcasm.—A true sarcasm is like a sword-stick—it ap- 
pears, at first sight, to be much more innocent than it 
really is, till, all of a sudden, there leaps something out 
of it—sharp, and deadly, and incisive—which makes you 
tremble and recoil. 


AFFECTION AND THE THERMOMETER.—Very high and 
very low temperature extinguishes all human sympathy 
and relations. It is impossible to feel affection beyond 
78°, or below 20° of Fahrenkeit; human nature is too 
solid or too liquid beyond these limits. Man only lives 
to shiver or to perspire. 


A Urmurartan.—Some one, speaking of the utility of a 
measure, and quoting -——’s opinion: “ Yes, he is of the 
Utilitarian school. That man is so hard you might drive 
# broad-wheelé@d wagof over him, and it would produce 
no impression» if you were to bore holes in him with a 
gimlet, I am convinced saw-dust would come out of him. 
That school treat mankind as if they were merg ma- 
chines; the feelings or affections never enter into their 

ulations. If every thing is to be sacrificed to utility, 
: you bury your grandmother at all? why don’t 





you cut her into small pieces at once, and make portable 
soup of her?” 

Mepicat Apvice.—When his physician advised him to 
“take a walk upon an empty stomach,” Smith asked, 
“Upon whose?” 

Tue ARTICLES AND THE Muses.—“‘I had a very odd 
dream last night,” said he; “I dreamed that there were 
thirty-nine Muses and nine Articles; and my head is still 
quite confused about them.” 


Bookep.—When the great Nestor of our poets—Rog- 
ers—advanced as a great truth, at his own table, that no 
man became great but by getting on the shoulders of an- 
other, Sydney Smith, who was present, was so pleased 
with the remark, that his favorite expression, when he 
heard any thing very good, “ booked,” was uttered by 
him very emphatically on this oceasion. By “booked,” 
Sydney meant to imply—accepted, indorsed, and to be 
repeated. 


A Srvupsorn Scotch GarpENER.—When he stopped to 
give directions to his servants or laborers he was well 
worth listening to. On it being pointed out to him that 
his gardener was tearing off too many of the leaves of a 
vine, he told him to desist. The man, a Scotchman, 
looked unconvinced. “Now, understand me,” he con- 
tinued; “ you are probably right, but I don’t wish you to 
do what is right; and as it is my vine, and“there are no 
moral laws for pruning, you may as well do as I wish.” 


Iicut anp Suape.—I like pictures without knowing 
any thing about them; but I hate coxcombry in the fine 
arts, as well as in affy thing else. I got into a dreadful 
disgrace with Sir George Beaumont once, who, standing 
before a picture at Bowood, exclaimed, turning to me, 
“immense breadth of light and shade!” 1 innocently 
said, “Yes; about an inch and a half.” He gave mea 
look that ought to have killed me. 


A Borr.—At the sight of , away fly gayety, ease, 
carelessness, happiness. Effusions are checked, faces are 
puckered up; coldness, formality, and reserve are dif- 
fused over the room, and the social temperature falls 
down to zero. I could not stand it. I know you will 
forgive me, but my constitution is shattered, and I have 
not nerves for such an occurrence. 





Gour.—-What a very singular disease gout is! It seems 
as if the stomach fell down into the feet. The smallest 
deviation from right diet is immediately pumighed by 
limping and lameness, and the innocent ankle an lame 
less instep are tortured for the vices of the nobler organs. 
The stomach having found this easy way of getting rid 
of inconveniences, becomes cruelly despotic, and pun- 
ishes for the least offenses. A plum, a glass of Cham- 
pagne, excess in joy, excess in grief—any crime, how- 
ever small, is sufficient for redness, swelling, spasms, and 
large shoes. 

Errect or THE Batxiot-Box.—-‘John Randolph was 
right when he said that he felt that it was not necessary that 
a people should be false in order to be free; universal 
hypocrisy would be the consequence of ballot; we should 
soon say, on deliberation, wha David only asserted in 
his haste, that all men were liare.” 
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A TaLK wit our READERS aT THE CLOSE OF THE 
Year.—We sit down this morning to close the present 
number somewhat subdued and saddened in feeling. 
The present volume is now nearly completed. We wind 
up the editorial labors of another year. 

As those divisions of time which mark off human life 
into periods come around, the most thoughtless seem im- 
pelled to pause a moment and reflect.’ When hastening 
upon a journey, we mark with increasing interest the 
passage of the different stations on the route, as so many 
indications that we are approaching our journey’s end. 
You and J, gentle reader, have passed many stations. 
We are approaching another, perhaps the last before we 
reach dur journey’s end. Let us look around us then 
and see whether we are in readiness to leave the train 
which has been bearing us on through this busy, bustling 
life. Has any thing been neglected? any thing forgot- 
ten? When the bell sounds and the train stops, we shall 
have no time to look after neglected things—no time 
even to consider. Itis well, then, to make preparation now. 

Pleasantly have we journeyed along together, in 
friendly intercourse, through the year. We marked the 
opening spring. We beheld its beauties gently ushered 
in, and felt in our very souls the glow of its joyousness. 
We witnessed those vernal beauties as they ripened into 
summer’s maturity. But the declining sprightliness of 
spring was more than compensated by the growing per- 
fection that marked the advance of summer. Then came 
along the ripening autumn. It was grave—almost sad— 
but its wealth of ripened nature compensated for all 
that had passed away in the summer and the spring-time. 
Now the shrill winds of December whistle around us. 
The verdure upon the hills is withered. The trees 
stretch forth their arms bare to the wintery blast. The 
cold sleet and the driving snow tell us that winter has 
come to shut the yearly scene. But even winter is not 
without its joys, nor yet without its uses—though both 
are more deeply hidden. It is an inner, deeper joy, such 


_ as the soul feels when she turns in upon herself. Itisa 


use hidden and yet revealed; exhausted nature rests 
from her labors to recover her strength, and to come 
forth again with new life. 

In the circling year, we have a picture of life itself. 
If there be no blossoms in spring, there will be no ma- 
turity in summer, and no fruit in autumn; and sad, 
gloomy, and desolate must be the winter that will suc- 
ceed. Each successive season is dependent upon that 
which preceded. Is it your spring-time? watch and ma- 
ture the budding flowers. Is it summer with you? care- 
fully preserve and mature the growing fruit. Is it au- 
tumn? then is it time to be gathering the harvest. 
Happy are ye if a good harvest is now ripened for you. 
Perliaps with*some it is winter? then may the soul turn 
ifi upon itself and feast upon inner joys! The winter of 
death, so dreaded, is only the rest of wearied nature, 
preparatory to the reviviscence of an eternal spring. 
Then let us 

“Through the dim spaces of futurity, 
With earnest eye, anticipate those scenes 
Of happiness and wonder, where the niind 
In endless growth of infinite ascent, 
Rises from state to staf, and world to world.” 





Ghitor’s Gable. 


Tas Numser.—To make room for our Index, we have 
been compelled to omit our usual editorial disquisition. 
But the alphabetical index, which has been prepared 
with great care and no little labor, will amply compen- 
sate for its absence. We might parley a little over the 
articles, but want of space forbids it. . 

Tue Eneravines in this ber have accompanying 
notes elsewhere. “ Morris and his Chinese Assist- 
ants” was from a select English engraving, and has been 
in the hands of the artist some time. By this delay we 
have been anticipated in its issue in one or two wood- 
cuts; but if any onerwill take the trouble to compare it 
with the cuts that have been issued, they will not only 
pardon our issue, but thank us for it. Our historical 
sketch is a condensation from two more extended histories 
in English journals; but we have added such other in- 
cidents as were found in his biography, and were essen- 
tial to the completeness of the sketch. 

The view of Gethsemane is also from an English work. 
The artist has succeeded in producing a copy every way 
resembling it in artistic execution. We doubt whether 
two as fine or expressive engravings were ever before is- 
sued in asingle number of this or any other magazine 
in the country. 

Nore to Contrrsutors.—Want of space has compelled 
us to defer several excellent articles which were ready 
for the compositor. They will appear at an early day. 
So also of several items for the Editor’s Table. 

ARTICLES ON oUR ResERvED List.—The following arti- 
cles have been placed on file. We mention them for the 
satisfaction of respective authors. Whether we shall be 
able to make any use of them we can not nowsay. “The 
Angel-Child’s Mission;” “Gems of Life;” “Hold the 
Light ;” “The Woodnymph ;” “ Song of the Pine ;” “ For 
Man ;” “ Meditate;” “ Mountain Musings ;” “ Now we are 
Gray ;” “2 Kings, vii;’? “To A...;” “Hours;” “Vl 
Pray for Thee ;” “To Nannie ;” “Remembered Music ;” 
“Thought Rovings”—its author should use her pen— 
“An Evening Prayer;” “The Sufferings and Sympathy 
of Redemption ;” “Female Influence ;” “The Course of 
Life;” “Prayer;” “The World at Night;” “Woman’s 
Rights—A Dialogue;” “ Woman’s Sphere;”’ “The Or- 
phan’s Home;” “The Emigrant Boy;” “The Faithful 
Itinerant;” “Trial and Triumph ;” “ Earth’s Jubilee ;” 
“The Storm on Galilee ;” “ Leaves from Mabel’s Journal ;” 
“Echoes from the Hudson;” “‘ Reminiscences ;” “ A World 
without a Bible ;” “ Way-Side Gatherings.” 

Artictes Decuiwep.—“ Palestine” has some good 
verses, but others defective. “Life Uncertain,” from a 
young writer, evinces talent worthy of cultivation. 
“Look and Listen” is too commonplace for the theme 
essayed. “My own New England Home” is by no means 
equal to the subject. “O Sing to me of Heaven” we can 
not use. “To my Father” has some very sweet stanzas; 
others are not so good. “A Dramatic Fragment” is too 
long, not perhaps for the theme, but for us. We mus# 
also decline “‘ Death is a Blessing,” “ My Sister’s Love,” 
“When I would Die,” “To the Memory of H—,” “Twi- 
light Hours,” “ Once ‘Again,” “ Lines on the Death of Dr. 
—,” “May,” “ Maria,” “And must we Die?” “Eudora,” 
“ Death—A Soliloquy,” “The Song of the Broken-Heart- 
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ed,” “Memory’s Hall,” “The Fire-Watchman and his 
Surroundings,” “ Acrostic,” “ Passing Away,” “ Beauties 
of Nature,” “The New Minister’s Wife,” and “The 
Dream.” “Sunset Musings” has some good passages, 
but is rather too diffuse. “Sentiment and Principle” 
has good thoughts, but want a little more power of ex- 
pression, “Evening” is from the pen of a young writer 
whom we would encourage in the exercise of composi- 
tion. “Knowledge is Power” will hardly answer. In 
addition to the above we have silently laid away a large 
numbeg of poems composed upon the death of friends— 
parents, brothers, sisters, children. Most of them were 
rather defectiye as poetic Bm positions; but had they all 
been good, our pages are too limited to afford them space. 
We know the disappointed and sorrowful feeling this 
must occasion, but it could not be avoided. 


Smesoarp For CumpreN.—The fellowing comes to us 
from the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut : 
A few Sundays ago a visitor to the Sunday school, in 
his remarks to the children, said that good children re- 
minded him of a garden of good flowers. ‘ And what is 
a bad child?” he asked. “A bad flower, sir,” said a 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked boy of four years. ‘ No,” said 
the visitor, “a bad child is not a bad flower, but a weed, 
that we pull up and throw away.” A few days after the 
little fellow was naughty when his mother was putting 
him to bed, so that he would neither kiss her, nor bid 
her good-night. “Well, then, Georgie,” she said, “you 
are a weed, and I must tell Mr.——.” She left the room, 
but soon after heard him sobbing violently and crying. 
“What’s the matter, Georgie?” she said. “ Please, 
mamma,” he said, “I be good. Don’t pull Georgie up 
and throw him away. I will love you, ma.” And he 
threw his arms around her neck, nor would he be pacified 
till she told him he was a good flower and not a weed. 

An evening or two after, while he was sitting at the 
door and looking up earnestly at the moon, his mother 
overheard him say repeatedly, ‘“ What, God? What is it, 
God?’ ‘Whom are you talking to, Georgie?” asked his 
mother. “ToGod,mamma,” wasthe reply. “ Don’t you 
hear him; he is speaking to Georgie out of the moon.” 

Dear little children! such innocence can only have its 
counterpart with the angels in heaven. O. P. B. 

One of the items was crowded out last month. We 
give it now: Frank had a sweet little sister, who is 
among the angels now. Her death was the occasion of 
his hearing muclt about dying, and about the home of 
the happys*"At one time he came to his mother, his 
eyes suffused with tears, and said, “Mother, I wish I 
could die.” “Why, Franky?” she asked. He replied, 
“If I live to grow big I fear I will be bad, and then when 
I die I can’t go where Ella is.”’ G. R. 8. 

Another correspondent says: Our Jimmie is a sharp 
little fellow of two summers and a half, and has fur- 
nished an item for your “ baby corner.” A few evenings 
since his attention was attracted by the full moon. And 
scarcely could his curiosity be satisfied in regard to it. 
A few evenings later, while sitting in the balcony, Jim- 
mie observed it rising very attentively for a few moments, 
and then looking up into my face, said, “Pa, see moon! 

“soniebody cut a piece off it.” 8. R. M. 

A Cincinnati friend drops the following into our box: 
A friend of mine has two interesting little children, one 
three and the other near five yeag# old, the latter a girl. 
One day not long since the girl fell into a box, out of 
which she could not readily extricate herself. Presently 








her little brother came along, and bracing himself well, 
and taking his sister’s hand, he made a hard pull and 
helped her out. Fairly recovered in breath, she said to 
her little brother, “ Now you fall in, and I’ll help you 
out.” Was there not gratitude combined with a desire 
to reciprocate in the remark? E. H. 

The following comes to us from a friend in Connecticut: 
One bright morning in sweet, balmy June, I was by my 
flower-bed admiring and loving the perfection of God’s 
handiwork in the penciled beauties before me; by my 
side stood a little niece of five summers. “ Mary” was 
our household pet. I told her then, as I had many times 
before, how loving and good God was to give us so many 
blessings, and especially directed her attention to the 
beauty of the flowers before us. 1 had given her some 
flowers, and a®she held them in her hand, her look bent 
alternately on them and me, as if some great emotion 
were sighing for escape, at length she said, “ Auntie, how 
good God is to give us such beautiful flowers®I love 
God!’ and then threw her little, bright face upward. 
She exclaimed, in tones deeply expressive of the warm 
gushing of a child’s love, “J'll kiss God!’ Such an an- 
gelic expression of countenance I never before beheld. 
A friend remarked she only needed wings to escape from 
us to a more congenial clime. The wings were soon after 
given her. One year from that day her beautiful little 
form rested in our rural cemetery. The busy winds were 
sighing her funeral requiem among the trees—the silent 
dews of night falling on her new-made grave. O. A. S. 

A correspondent in Madison has some “cute” little 
friends also: A friend of mine has a little girl about 
three years old. One night, seeing the moon, she asked, 
“Pa, who made the moon?” “God did, Ella.” After 
sitting for some time she said, “Did God light it?” The 
next morning finding it was gone she exclaimed, ‘God 
blew out the moon, didn’t he?” J. E. 

THe Fortucomine Votume.—We assure our readers 
that never were more ample preparations for this mag- 
azine than are now being made for the forthcoming vol- 
ume. For particulars we refer you to the circular of the 
publishers which accompanies this number. 

From the outset we have been cheered and sustained 
in our editorial labors by the hearty co-operation of our 
brother ministers. To them we still look; we can not 
doubt their disposition to sustain triumphantly this cher- 
ished periodical of the Church. Nor would we forget 
what the wives of our ministers have done. Every-where 
their influence has been potent in giving to the Reposi- 
tory its great circulation. Many instances have occurred 
where the wife of the preacher has obtained from twenty 
to as high as fifty-six new subscribers in a single charge. 
In one instance, in Indiana, after the Methodist society 
had been thoroughly canvassed, the wife of the preacher 
called the attention of some Presbyterian neighbors to it, 
and the result was, twenty-four of them subscribed for it 
in a single village. You need not fear calling the atten- 
tion of Presbyterian, Baptist, and other Christian friends 
to the Repository. Multitudes of them now take,it and 
prize it highly. So long as we shall be edifhected with 
it, we intend it shall be Christian in the highest sense of 
that word—nay, Methodist; but that without ‘being sec- 
tarian. We trust, therefore, that nothing will appear in 
our pages offensive to any Christian, however strong may 
be his sectarianism. But he will find much to inter- 
est his family, to improve his own taste, aid to n 
his own soul up into eterggl life. — 
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